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After five years of writing 
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mailed prices that he knew were right. 
response. Finally, when the semi-annual re- 
quest for quotations came in, he reached for 
< 3 his telephone and got the purchasing agent, 
a thousand miles away, on the wire. Prices and conditions were dis- 
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oe ferst long distance cal 


FOR § YEARS a New York concern wrote 4 
southern construction company trying to get 
a first order for finished material in carload 
Twice each year the sales manager 


No 


cussed and he took the order then and there. It amounted to $40,000! 


IN THOUsANDs of businesses today the 
long distance telephone is getting results 
that otherwise would be lost. Long Dis- 
tance Cuts out waiting and gets the answer. 
It gets immediate consideration for impor- 
tant matters. It gets past closed doors, for 
its mission is obviously to serve. Many 
times Long Distance gets first orders where 
all other means have repeatedly failed to 
get an audience. 


Have you studied your own business to 
see how many telephone opportunities are 
being neglected? Is the telephone used 
only in an emergency, or are your depart- 
ment heads and the members of your sales 


staff trained to use Long Distance regularly 
to cut expense, to make sales or purchases 
that otherwise could not be made? Long 


Distance has a place on the program of 


every business that has or wants more than 
a local territory. 


The Commercial Department of the Bell 
company will gladly, upon call, make a 
study of your business and suggest a teg- 
ular plan for long distance calls. In the 
meantime, what far-distant man or concern 
would you like to talk to? The telephone 
on your desk will connect you, just as it 
does with anyone wanted in the next town 
or the next building. ... Number, please! 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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ROM the mountain peaks of Colorado and the mile-high City of 
Denver we send you a call to Rotary Service in the 1926 Conven- 
tion next June. 





er 
. 


This is a call from the New West to the older, more seasoned civili- 
zations of the World. We want you with us in June. We need you. 
We hope to learn from you--with your background of time-tried 
ideals of service and your vision of world-wide affairs---the things that 
have not yet been woven into the web of our people’s consciousness. 
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We shall have a hearty, sincere Western welcome for all Rotarians, 
| but a doubly warm welcome for you. We are anticipating with 
A pleasure the contact with many minds from many climes. And per- 
haps, with the suffusion of the spirit of the Sixth Object of Rotary as 
| it will be expressed in this Convention, and from the exaltation that 
5 the majestic snow-capped 
Rockies bestow upon all | 
who stand upon their 
heights, you in turn may 
catch new inspiration to 
carry back home with you 
as a reward for your long 
journey. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
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|: Me G2 percent Gain in 
’ . mee Population: 
ini oe iL Mg f as A recent announcement by the Mi- 




































} ami public school authorities stated that 


the school enrollment this year showed 
a 62 per cent gain over last year. 
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ne This, you will at once realize, reflects 


q 

a | a similar increase in population—perma- 
Pe\\4 |/nent Miami population—families here 
” to stay—taking an active part in busi- 
ness enterprises, in the building pro- 
gram, and attending to the professional 
needs of the community. 
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Vanes 


Here is definite, positive and incontroverti- 
ble evidence of Miami's great expansion—an 
expansion that demands and justifies such 
great developments as Miami Shores to take 
care of present needs and those of the imme- 


diate future. 


Such population increases as Miami has shown, not only 
according to the wonderful record of last year, but accord- 
ing to the records of this Magic City for many years, have 
caused and inevitably will continue to cause large increases 


in property values. 


And as Miami continues to expand into MIAMI 
SHORES, property owners may confidently expect history 
to be repeated, and to enjoy such profits as those who 
with vision invested in earlier days in closer-in sections of 


this wonderful city. 


Remember that Miami Shores has ten miles of water- 
frontage, and ten miles of main highway frontage—that 


; Sea | 
De half of Miami Shores is within the city limits—and that 
; o>. most complete improvements are being installed, backed 
tr by a great building program. 


MIAMI SHORES 


Americas Mediterranean 


Miami, Florida 
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Love's Magic 


By JOHN H. FULLER 
Illustration by A. H. Winkler 
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N this rough valley where our life doth lie, 
Where shadows cloud our path, and cruel pride 

Obscures our vision, we must seek our guide 
Outside our selfish hearts; nor Wealth can buy, 
Nor Power, the human touch that keeps 
Alive our Courage and our hope, and speeds 
Our will to Service to the world that needs 
Love's mighty magic, which o’er leaps 
All boundaries of ocean and of creed, 
Wipes out the score of hate and futile grudge, 
And promises to every man his meed 
As God in justice high shall judge 
His Service. ‘Tis writ in Heaven's great plan 
He profits most who serves his fellow-man. 
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The Internationalism of Rotary 


By Chesley R. Perry 


institution—a soul and a body. thing else, we are engaged in a great 
Fundamentally, the idea is adventure. If we would have a real 
international. In detail the idea is international, world-wide, universal 
not yet wholly international. Rotary, we must realize that it can- 
The institution of Rotary—the not bea British Rotary nor an Amer- 
scheme of local clubs and the union of ican Rotary, nor anything less than a 
all the local clubs in one world-wide Universal Rotary. 
organization—is the structure or This month we are celebrating the 
skeleton of the Rotary body. The founding of the first Rotary Club. I 
flesh and blood part of the Rotary am not lacking in loyalty to America, 
body is the fellowship, the friendship, nor in appreciation of the fact that 
the communion, the cooperation, of Paul Harris, the Founder of Rotary, 
Rotarians locally and internationally. is an American, and that others who 
The idea is the Rotary soul or, per- have navigated the good ship of Ro- 
haps, the Rotary mind. tary these many years are Ameri- 
The institution is of consequence C428, and that it is proper to give 
only as it may be a helpful structure credit where credit is due, but I sense 


upon which to make manifest the idea also the fact that men of other coun- 
* tries have learned to love and to ap- 


Meus sana in corpore sano. If we preciate Rotary. 
would have our Rotary idea recog- 
nized as a sound idea—which it is, 


PR’ st is both an idea and an As some one has said of some- 
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The meeting at Brussels was an 


whether it is so recognized or not—it epoch-making event. As one Euro- 
pean said of it—‘‘Looking back once 


must be manifested in a body which : sy Magta , 
has a well articulated and strong ”07@ 0” those two days in Brussels, 
skeleton, and healthy flesh and blood. / think I felt strongest the te of fel 

, ‘  lowship which bound me to those 


Papigge id oo Samet oo men of different countries, whom I 
oo thy aca poeta rae egg had never seen nor spoken to in my 
sembled, at considerable expense of Rie ON eae these two days. 
time and money to themselves, merely The Rotarians on the Continent of 
to get better acquainted and to de- Europe are drawing together in a 
velop understanding. ‘There have Common ideal which unites them with 
been other international gatherings the Rotarians of Great Britain and 
in Europe, but this was a gathering Ireland, of the United States, and of 
of men who had no particular axes all the countries of the Americas, 
to grind—men who had caught the and of all the countries of the world. 

Out of our co-operation, our team- 


vision of a world-wide fellowship . 
of business and professional men WOFk, our good judgment, our fellow- 
ship, will come sound flesh and pure 


united in a common ideal—the ideal pt 
of unselfish, practical, sensible, help- blood for the body of Rotary, with a 
skeleton well articulated and strong. 


ful service to society, with faith that : : 
he who serves well shall not be lack- In such a body the ideal of service 
ing in happiness. will be manifest. 
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Abolish Classifications? 


Could Rotary Achieve Its Ends 


Without 


GOOD deal has recently been 
written and said upon the vital 
question of the classification 
rule in Rotary. It is not my 

intention to comment upon what has 
been said but rather to make my own 
contribution to the discussion. It was 
originally intended that I should speak 
to the Blackpool Conference on the sub- 
ject but subsequent program re-ar- 
rangements brought me and other in- 
nocents to the slaughter and so, since 
my notes for the speech had been made 
I will now throw them into the form of 
an article, mainly because I believe in 
“the conservation of energy.” I need 
hardly say that, with the caution that 
characterises all Scotsmen, I have no 
revolutionary proposals to make. 

I do not conceive it to be any of my 
business to enter into the mere machin- 
ery and technique of classification. 
That is a task more suitable to the com- 
mittee room than to the pages of this 
magazine. Moreover, we already have 
the Standard Outline of Classifications. 
My business is to discover how our sys- 
tem is an aid to the 


This 
By William Moffatt 


Member of Committee on Education, Ro- 
tary International, and Director of Rotary 
International—Association for Great Britain 


and Ireland. 


supreme importance. The Great Teacher 
gathered His apostles from a variety of 
classifications. In essentials they formed 
the first Rotary Club, although I be- 
lieve the rule did not hold good for the 
“Fisherman” classification. He talked 
most to individuals and to the small 
diverse group. This fact must have a 
profound significance and should not be 
lost sight of by the critics of our par- 
ticular type of individualism. Rotary 
picks its men, one here and one there, 
talks to them of splendid purposes and 
links them together into a discipleship 
of Altruism and Service. 

We can hardly over-estimate the im- 
portance of this question. The classi- 
fication rule occupies a commanding 
position in Rotary history and practice. 
It is the idea in which our movement 
was cradled and it is the one great rule 
of practice that so sharply differentiates 


Principle? 


Rotary from all other organization: 
imitators excepted. It gave Rotary jt, 
very name and stood as a fundamentg 
conception in the mind of Pau! Harr; 
when he invited several friends of 
different callings to discuss a new s 
ciety. Out of the idea of classificatio, 
and upon it Rotary has grown and cor 
tinues to flourish and, rightly consid 
ered, it must remain to Rotarians as th; 
Ark of the Covenant, to be jealous) 
guarded and efficiently administered. 
The question of classification meet: 
the would-be new member as absolutely 
the first conception he has relative t 
Rotary. If his classification is filled 
then the door is shut and barred and 
no merit or excellence on his part can 
open it. All through his career as a 
Rotarian he is conscious that a great 
reservation of representation has bee: 
given to him; that he has been selected 
by a body of his fellow-citizens to rep- 
resent his calling to Rotary and Rotary 
to his calling. He knows that whe 
Rotary took him into membership it 
took upon itself the responsibility of 
calling him by its 
name; that it definitely 





realization of the high 

purposes of Rotary. 
Crowds do not make 

history; men and ideals 


Critics and Classifications 


closed the door of rep- 
resentation to all others 
in that classification 


do. I mean that only 
individual men with 
definite ideas are im- 
portant. Rotary is a 
gospel of ethical indi- 
vidualism. Consistently 
enough its appeal is 
primarily and mainly 
to individual men in 
definite and precise 
classifications or voca- 
tions. It does not beat 
the air and yell to 
crowds. On the con- 
trary it speaks to the 
heart and mind of care- 
fully selected individual 
men. If it departs from 
its “one man” rule and 
decides on two, it might 
just as well have twenty 
and become “a crowd” 
society, for the funda- 
mental conception of its 
philosophy will have 
been violated and the 
immediancy of its ap- 
peal will have been lost. 
The rule is fundamen- 
tal; it is vital and of 





MONGST the various charges laid at the doors of 
critics one finds that frequently the critic is ac- 
cused of always being destructive but never construc- 
tive. To all of which the critic replies (1) that he is 
not concerned with either tearing down or building 
up—merely with evaluating, or (2) if he acknowiedges 
the justness of the accusation he says that someone 
must clear the jungle before the temple can be built. 
But the workaday world is much less concerned with 
the respective merits of these questions than it is with 
the question “whether ‘tis better to endure the ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of.” Lincoln 
said it was bad to change horses in the middle of a 
stream—and he might have added that we are in the 
stream of life all the time! 

So when someone wants to change the things which 
distinguish Rotary from other clubs, when someone 
advocates the abolishment of the classification principle 
for instance, we may well refuse to be stampeded into 
action. Equally well may we turn to the critics and 
find out what they have to say pro and con, for if 
criticism is any use at all it is based on knowledge— 
and knowledge is the ultimate criterion of action 
though it may not always seem so. 

These things being so, it is interesting to have the 
views of William Moffatt who has had plenty of first- 
hand knowledge of Rotary—and is not afraid to con- 
demn or to make suggestions. 








and that it gave its 
honor into his hands 
Are not these consider- 
ations likely to cause a 
Rotarian to value very 
highly his membership, 
and calculated also to 
make possible a rigid 
selection of new mem- 
bers. Both these ideas 
make for efficiency and 
for Power. 

T he _ classification 
rule sets Rotary apart 
from other _ societies 
and clubs. It gives Ro- 
tary a unique position 
in the world of man‘ 
endeavor. 

Other societies 40 
boy’s wurk; have chil- 
dren’s camps; visi! 
prisons; have lunch- 
eons; listen to lectures, 
and their members e! 
gage in all sorts and 
kinds of businesses and 
professions. The doing 
of any or all o: these 
things does not make 
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ese societies or Rotary unique for 

ey do all these things in common. 

uniqueness of Rotary lies in its 
ssification rule and in the limitless 

\ssibilities of power and influence and 

vice and example which the rigid 

plication of that rule makes possible 

Rotary alone,—to every Rotary club 

two thousand clubs and to each in- 

vidual Rotarian, of the 120,000 indi- 
luals. 

Few societies or organizations can 

aim, even in their most perfectly 
lealistie state, to be the mirror of 

eir community, to be a true cross- 
ection or reflex or microcosm of the 
usiness and professional life of a great 
‘ity? Rotary is all this and has 
achieved it without emphasis upon any 
articular trade interest, political color, 
eligious creed, or other sectional 
ippeal. 

Sir James Barrie in his famous ad- 
lress entitled “Courage” said that he 
was the more respectable person in a 
strange partnership; the other partner 
being his irresponsible Puck-like 
second-self whom he whimsically called 
McConnachie. While Sir James wished 
to behave like a normal person, McCon- 
nachie insisted upon flying round the 
room on one wing. Who can doubt 
the reality of that seamp Mc- 
Connachie? Who will deny 
that “Peter Pan” and “Mary | 
Rose” and “A Kiss for Cin- | 
derella” are his children? 
McConnachie made Barrie. 


‘T.HE “one-man one-classifi- 

cation” idea is our Mc- 
Connachie. Who can doubt it? 
He may be wild and erratic; 
you may riddle him with ar- 
guments; prove that he is a 
worthless fellow and write 
his epitaph but that does not 
disturb our McConnachie— 
he still flies on one wing and 
hovers, like a luminous one- 
winged angel over every 
trade and profession in two 
thousand cities of the world. 
Moreover, McConnachies do 
not die. Spirit is eternal and 
our McConnachie is a spirit 
—the very soul and spirit of 
Rotary. 

Much stress is laid, and 
rightly laid, upon attendance. 
No man can be said to be a 
good Rotarian who does not 
attend meetings. Our regula- 
tions with reference to it are 
severe and tend to become 
more so. But if you trace 
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spirer of the attendance rule and only 
the rigid application of this rule can 
make the other obeyed and therefore 
effective. Rotary’s unique system of 
classification and therefore attendance 
is not only vital to its success now but 
also in the future. Rotary’s present 
commanding position in the world has 
been obtained by means of it and its 
abolition would have incalculable effects 
on the organization. The result would 
be a slackening in enthusiasm; a 
slumping down into the common-place, 
and the loss of a factor which has in- 
spired success. Why try to improve 
upon success? 

The business methods program has 
its roots in the Classification Rule for 
only an organization embracing all 
businesses and professions could hope 
to inspire business and _ professional 
communities with the appeal to higher 
ethical standards. Rotary can do this 
by providing examples in all towns and 
cities in leading selected trades and 
professions of higher standards of busi- 
ness practice, and, by providing these 
examples it can go out to inspire the 
wider world outside its own borders, 
bringing its trophies with it and so 
proving that this high ideal has stood 
the test in all sorts of vocations in 











the question of attendance 
back to its source you will 
find that it was born in, and 
draws its strength from, the 
“one-man one-classification” 
rule. This rule is the in- 


William Moffatt, F. Z. S., will be remembered by our readers 
for his three articles on “The Real Mission of Rotary” which 
appeared in 1924. He is a member of the Rotary Club of 
Leeds, England; has been a district chairman, active in or- 
ganization work, and is now a member of the International 
Committee on Education and a director of R. I. B. L. 


two thousand cities of the world. This 
is strong presumptive evidence that 
these ideals are fitted to stand the test 
in all remaining cities and vocations 
and upon a scale as wide as human 
needs. 


‘T‘HUS Rotary has a mission to the 

business and professional worlds. 
That mission is becoming more exactly 
understood and its fundamental signifi- 
cance more widely appreciated. Rotary 
is not liable to become choked with one 
trade or profession. It picks its men 
over the widest field. Note, it picks 
them. They are not imposed upon it 
as delegates elected by an outside con 
stituency and responsible to their con- 
stituents. Its members are picked men, 
selected with Rotary ethics in mind. 
Thus Rotary gets a consensus of the 
best opinion in all trades and profes- 


sions. Thus it has catholicity of out- 
look. Thus it can visualize any trade 
or any profession through the eyes 


of an expert. But for the selective lim- 
itation imposed by the classification 
rule this universality of representation 
could not be achieved because weight of 
numbers would prevent it. To classify 
the vocations of a city and to select a 
suitable representative from each is to 
make an all-inclusive busi- 
ness methods campaign pos- 
sible. Rotary has.by this 
means an ambassador in 
every camp in each city, and 
two thousand ambassadors in 
each field of business or pro 
fessional endeavor. 

There is a character in the 
Bible who “sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage.” Were 
I a textual critic, I might be 
able to tell you what it really 
was that this man sold his 
birthright for. Not knowing 
I cannot say. But it tells us 
plainly it was a “mess” and 
I’m bound to say it does not 
sound nice. Being a Scots- 
man myself my guess is it 
was porridge! 

Those who cry for the 
abolition of our present clas- 
sification rule are actually 
entering upon a course that 
will end in selling Rotary’s 
birthright and the second 
mess will be worse than the 
first. 


In the case of many clubs 
the dining capacity of the 
hotels in which they meet is 
already taxed to the limit. 
If the classification rule is 
abolished and there is conse- 
quently a rush to tens of 
thousands of new members 
into Rotary the dining prob- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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One of the motor busses for both tourist and native travel in Algiers. 


“[ravel— New Style 


HEN the “S. S. Maure- 
tania” steamed into South- 
ampton one gray morning 
in late spring, after finish- 
ing an 11,000 mile Mediterranean cruise 
in twenty-nine days, one of the pas- 
sengers watched the great ship warp 
to the dock, and when the first hawser 
was secured he called out: 
“Well! We’re two minutes late!” 
Indeed, the “Mauretania” did that 
voyage set something of a record. A 
party of almost a thousand millionaires 
travelled a quarter ’round the globe, ac- 
cording to mileage calculations, in less 
than a month; they saw Algiers in half 
a dozen hours, Athens in half a dozen, 
Constantinople in four, and Monte 
Carlo in three; between ports they 
were whisked with the dazzling speed 
and comfort of a modern Aladdin’s 
rug; and when they reached Southamp- 
ton they were sorry, so they said, to 
see the journey done. 


How much of the Mediterranean they 
really did see, on the other hand, is 
quite a different matter. But they were 
tourists, not travellers; and doubtless 
they knew what they wanted. Never- 


By John Gunther 


the-less, it is an appalling thought and 
an appaliing vision: eight or nine hun- 
dred wealthy, white-flannelled Amer- 
icans dumped for a few hours in a 
town like Algiers, expecting to “see” 
something of Africa. And what Algiers 
must have looked like during the inva- 
sion it is uncomfortable to wonder. 
This trip of the “Mauretania” is suf- 
ficient evidence of touring, new style. 
So are various cruises to Norway, to 
the South Sea Islands, to the West In- 
dies, and around the world, so de- 
servedly popular among the wealthy. 
But it is not travel—real travel. It is 
high-pressure tourist salesmanship. It 
is cafeteria-culture on a grand scale. 
It is interesting to note that travel— 
real travel—has developed a new style 
recently. By travel, thus emphasized, 
I mean a desire to see the life of a 
strange land, to get off the beaten 
track, to encounter discomforts and 
hardships and even possibly dangers, in 
a word to live for a few days or weeks 
or months in a distant and little-known 
region with “civilization” far behind— 
to see something new clearly, and, if I 
may borrow a phrase, to see it whole. 


The motorcar and the airplane hav 
made this new sort of travel possibl: 

This kind of travel, one may add, i 
in the best sense productive. It mea: 


not merely personal pleasure but a vast 


amount of good for countless thousand 
of people. 

Three astonishing new ventures i! 
this sort of travel are now under way 
In each case a great European govern 
ment is closely on the watch. In eac! 
case commercial exploitation for profit 
must come later, but is sure to come 
And in each case, just now, it is rea 
travel, new style—and it is full of ad- 
venture and zest and thrill besides. 


II 

First of all there is the Belgia: 
line to the Congo. 

This is one of the great adventures 
of modern times, and also one of the 
least known. As everyone does know, 
the Belgian Congo is an incalculably 
rich region, and as everyone ais0 
knows, it is one of the most i! 
etrable. Du Chaillue was the first to 
explore it. Stanley followed him, pen 
etrating as long as forty years ago ‘ 
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A caravan on the Jericho Road 


the spot now called Stanley Pool. 
Harry Johnston, Speke, Davis, and a 
few other explorers took up Stanley’s 
path and advanced it. The Congo be- 
came known to the world for its ivory, 
its rubber, its possible gold—and also 
for death-dealing pygmies, blackwater 
fever, cannibalism, and the voodoo. 
King Leopold’s venture into slavery 
gave the Congo an international inter- 
est. Since that time it has been nom- 
inally Belgian territory—prodigiously 
rich and prodigiously remote. 

Now the Belgian government has in- 
augurated an air caravan from the 
mouth of the Congo river—a great 
swollen yellow stream, dank with fever 
and sizzling heat—straight into the 
heart of the interior. The seaport 
where tne journey starts is called 
Boma. The tiny forest clearing where 
it ends is called Bangi. 


The purpose of this caravan? There 
enters the romance of it. 

For the Belgian planes go in empty 
—except occasionally to earry provi- 
sions and supplies—and they come out 
with a cargo of ivory, of rubber, and 
of diamonds. 

Surely a more romantic series of 
regular flights has never been known. 
If you have read Joseph Conrad’s su- 
perb “Heart of Darkness,” you know 
something, however vicariously, of the 
‘wesome terror ef that thick jungle, 
vhere the two-tusked rhinoceros lurks 
the lush grass, where jungle creep- 
ers and lianas curl and twist them- 
elves through the coiled wet forests, 

ere the tse-tse fly is only one menace 
nong hundreds, and where the mor- 

ity from fever, poisoned arrows, and 

| beasts makes the whole region a 

it Kiss of Death. And, deep within, 
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Jerusalem. 


are fortunes in rubber, in ivory, and in 
diamonds. 

Hitherto they have been almost ut- 
terly inaccessible. But now great 
throbbing airplanes, zooming over the 
heart of the Congo forest, following the 
tortuous course of the rivers trickling 
through the dense vegetation, carry out 
week by week their precious cargo. 

It may be added that the Belgian 
government is so highly satisfied with 
its ivory air caravan that now a regu- 
lar route is planned all the way from 
Brussels itself—straight across Europe 
and Africa—to the fastness of the 
Congo forests. On January 12, 1925, a 
cabinet meeting decided to give finan- 
cial support to the proposed flight. M. 
Thieffy, famous Belgian airman, has 
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successfully covered the first lap of his 
journey. 

His route reads like a 
some travel-dazed romanticist. It is 
Brussels to Perpignan, 
Oran, Oran to Uallem to 
Niamez to Lake Chad, Lake 
Bangi. 


dream from 
P 7 » 

erpignan to 
Niamez, 
Chad to 


M. Thieffy is using a three-engined 
Handley-Page biplane, and is accom- 
panied by another pilot and a mechanic. 
The French government has promised 
to assist in the matter of gasoline sup- 
ply during the portion of the flight 
over French territory. 


Il 
romance of 
style, is also concerned with Africa. It 


My second travel, new 
has a curious history. 

The 
1924. 
the announcement was made in all Lon 
don and Paris papers that a caravan 
route the Sahara had 
been inaugurated. On December 13 the 
London Times carried one of the most 


beginning came in December, 


After preliminary whisperings, 


across desert 


sensational advertisements ever to 
grace the staid pages of that journal. 
It read: 
CROSS THE 
SAHARA 
IN COMFORT 
LONDON TO TIMBUCTOO 
IN TWELVE DAYS 
It appeared that the French motor 
car company which the 
little Citroén automobile had formed a 
subsidiary company—called the Cie 
Trans-Africaine Citroén—for the pur 
pose of planning out a route to cut 
straight across the Sahara, to be oper 
ated fortnightly with caterpillar car 
caravans, the whole round trip journey 
page 70) 
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Scene in front of a mosque in Bokhara, Turkestan. 
in the foreground, are displaying their wares. 


The two native merchants, 

















HE poet and the banker met 
at a reception. Politely, the 
poet hinted that the banker’s 


job must be tiresome—talking 
business and money, money, money all 
day long. 

“Tiresome!” exclaimed the banker. 
“Why, there’s often more romance than 
in story-writing. Fiction can never be 
as surprising as real life—and it is real 
life that we bankers deal with.” 


“For example—” 


“Well, for example, the spices of 
Araby and India. My job is lending 
money to finance business. Yesterday, 
a manufacturer of essential oils came 
to borrow several thousand dollars to 
pay for nutmegs, mace, and cinnamon 
from the Orient. Until lately, the baker 
seasoned his buns and pies with the 


actual spices. Today, he uses the oils 
extracted from them. A pound of nut- 
meg oil is equivalent to a sackful of 
nutmegs. This manufacturer extracts 
the oil and sells it to the baker in a 
convenient bottle. Shipping charges 
are reduced, the oil keéps where the 
nutmegs might spoil, it is much cleaner 
than the raw spice, and what is left 
after the oil is extracted from such 
spices is simply sawdust. 

Before I lent this borrower money, I 
had to find out where his raw materials 
came from, how long they were in tran- 
sit, how trustworthy were the people 
that he bought from half way round 
the globe. A banker must know these 
things to determine the safety of the 
money he lends. This gentleman spent 
an hour with me unfolding the romance 
of spices, flavorings, and scents—nut- 
meg, cinnamon, caraway, anise, clove, 
lemon, orange, ginger, citronella, dill, 
geranium, lavender, lily of the valley, 
attar of roses, pine needle, rose, rose- 
mary, sandalwood, thyme—why, the 
very names were a poem!” 

It happened that the poet and the 
banker met in the month of March. 
Only a few days previously the poet 
had received a check for several verses 
to be used on next year’s Christmas 
cards—and the banker’s next example 
revealed romance in the souvenir post 
cards that all of us buy and send on 
special occasions. 

“This morning one of the largest 
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‘The Romance 


of the 


Daily Job 


By James H. Collins 


publishers of postcards in the United 
States came in to see me. His sales- 
men are going out with samples of 
cards for next Christmas. Perhaps 
your verses appear on some of these 
samples. . According to the orders they 
obtain, he will print the cards in hun- 
dreds of different designs. He must 
have money to purchase cardboard, pay 
artists, lithographers, and _ printers, 
store the cards away until they are 
wanted next December, and get paid 
for them himself next February. He 
came to our bank for money, and it was 
my duty to look into the postcard busi- 
ness and see whether it afforded secur- 
ity for lending. We made him a sub- 
stantial loan, for I discovered that this 
apparently trifling business of supply- 
ing people at the last moment with 
some way of sending holiday greetings 
for a few cents, without even thinking 
up an appropriate thing to say, is as 
solid in its way as the beef or pig iron 
industry. He will prepare Christmas 
cards by the million, and pay wages to 
his employees for working upon them 
straight through the hottest part of the 
summer. If something like five million 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances do 
not pause long enough during their 
Christmas shopping next December to 
buy a dozen of these factory-made 
greetings, and send them as a last-mo- 
ment payment of human obligations, 
real or fancied, he would be bankrupt, 
and the bank that advanced him money 
sustain a heavy loss. But it is just 
as certain as Christmas that the ac- 
quaintances and friends, the aunts, 
uncles, and cousins, will do just this 
thing. Years ago they began to do it 
in a small way. It became a habit. 
The habit grew, and will continue to 
grow. And because it is a wide-spread 
habit, it affords the soundest possible 
basis for bank credit.” 


T= romance of the Fords, Wool- 

worths, ‘Harrimans, Carnegies, the 
big figures in business, is plain to every- 
body. But the business world is full of 
little everyday romances that the great 
public hears nothing about. 

What is romance in the average busi- 
ness or the daily job, anyway, but the 
living interest that makes that business 
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or job alive to the fellow who succeed; 
at it? 

You show me a successful man 6 
woman, and I'll show you this faculty 
of being intensely interested in w! 
he or she is doing, the feeling that th. 
people they meet every day, the things 
they handle, make or sell, are the stuff 
from which romance, adventure, ar 
even history are woven. 

For illustration, the piano business! 

“Why, that’s a genuine Main Street 
novel!” declared the poet, when th 
banker sketched the human motive: 
and the underlying psychology of th 
installment piano. 

“The other day, a piano manufa 
turer wanted money to carry a heavy 
stock of instruments through the sun 
mer, into autumn, when people will buy 
them. He told me that a piano is not 
simply a musical instrument to most 
families, but a badge of social standing. 
Eight out of ten pianos are purchased 
on installments, and because the playe? 
piano dominates, the purchasee is fo: 
real enjeyment of music as well as 
display. Now, you can’t deliver a pian 
to a customer’s house without the 
neighbors knowing about it. Up and 
down the news travels in a flash—the 
Smiths are getting a piano! Immedi- 
ately, the Smiths rise in neighborhood 
esteem. Even if they arouse envy, 
what is that but a boost in 
prestige? On the same principle, you 
can’t take an installment piano awa) 
without the neighbors knowing it, and 
prestige falls correspondingly. ‘There- 
fore, people are going right on purchas- 
ing pianos, and they will mak 
considerable sacrifices in other direc- 
tions before they will permit the piano 
to be taken out for failure of payments 

“When this manufacturer began 
talk, the word ‘piano’ clicked in my 
mind with something else—radio. \V hat 
effect is radio exerting on the piano 
industry? I know that more than one 
great phonograph company has Dee! 
affected, and is selling fewer | 
graphs, because the people who \oul’ 
otherwise be paying installments on 4 
machine are now purchasing a ‘adi0 
set in the same way. Why sho.!dn' 
this new form of home entertai en 
cause a falling off in the sas © 
pianos? But the piano man rea ure¢ 
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ith figures proving that Main 
is still buying as many planos 
r. and human motives being what 
ire, will probably continue to do 
nd buy a receiving set in addition.” 
\f all business, probably banking is 
ilered most prosaic by the average 
on—the counting of cold cash and 
juggling of cold figures. Not so! 
banker hears the most intimate 
gs people can tell about their enter- 
es and fortunes, which are their 
‘itions and their dreams. In certain 
of trouble he comes as close to 
m as the doctor or clergyman. Fre- 
ently he steps into their affairs when 
y are no longer able to keep on, 
' as a trust officer he steps into 
an id men’s shoes as one of the duties of 
business. Banking will cease to be 
mantic only when human affairs lose 

via kng tt eir adventure. 


é 








[ HE other day, I sat at the desk of a 

man that romance had led into busi- 

for himself. We talked under 

lifficulties, for a gang of movers were 

bringing new furniture into an office 

he was fitting up to accommodate the 

growth of his business, which had be- 

gun with desk room and part of a 
tenographer’s time. 

Coming back from the war, he got 

“5 into a Wall Street investment house. 

7 His job was selling bonds. And he 

proved to be a dub at it. All around 

him were “go-getters” who turned in 

~~ daily sales, but he somehow lacked the 

ability to go out and get other people’s 

money for himself—just wasn’t that 

kind of a fellow! 

But one thing he could do—get 
money and things for others. A woman 
whose husband had died suddenly, leav- 
ing her only two or three shares of 


it . 
corporation stock, wanted to turn 
Mt e 
them into cash. There was. no 
100 . . 
immediate market for this stock, 


but he called on a broker, a stranger, 
was so earnest on behalf of 
the widow that he got a cash ad- 
vance, and the sympathetic interest of 
the broker, who soon disposed of the 
| shares through personal effort, and 
' handed the balance over to the widow 
without charging 
her any commis- 
. on. 
eae > “I seem able to 
‘i = be able to get 
things done for 
thers — why not 
make that my busi- 
» ness?” he reasoned. 
: “Do it!” urged 
wife. “That’s 
& at you like to 
2 P , you ought to 
re me succeed,” 
a His first com- 
sion was acting 
“Father” to an- 
er man’s fam- 


and 
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ily. A banker had to go West on 
urgent business the day before his wife 
and two kiddies arrived from Europe. 
This go-getter-for-other-people (he still 
has to find a business title for himself) 
met them at the pier, took them to a 
hotel, sent the children the next day 
into the country, leased a seaside cot- 
tage for the summer, and when the 
banker returned there was his family, 
all settled—even to a half-dozen intro- 
ductions that made them at home in the 
community. The other-folks-go-getter 
charged a fee for the service, which 
was gladly paid. 

Presently he got a commission to 
move the offices of a business firm up- 
town. The officers of this concern were 
busy, didn’t want to be bothered, stip- 
ulated that they must leave the old 
offices one night, walk into the new 
offices the next morning, and find every- 
thing ready for work. This odd go- 
getter furnished the new offices from 
top to bottom, took possession of the 
old offices as soon as’the staff had gone, 
and moved everything. Next morning 
each officer found his desk ready, 
though it was a brand new desk, even 
to the papers he had left, placed in 
exactly the same spot. The transfer 
included moving all the company’s doc- 
uments into new files. 

This specialist never knows what the 
day will bring forth in the way of un- 
usual commissions, but he does know 
that every day’s work will have its sur- 
prises and romance along with new 
problems. Romance made his job, and 
keeps him eternally absorbed in it. 

Down in the New York cotton goods 
district, about twenty-five years ago 
a young man in the yarn department 
of a commission house heard about a 
strange new fibre being made abroad. 
It was then called “artificial silk.” <A 
French scientist had found a way of 
turning wood pulp into a gelatinous 
state and squeeze it out in tiny threads, 
like the product of the silk worm. He 


sent. abroad for some of this stuff, and 
persuaded cotton-goods manufacturers 
to use it for tiny ornamental stripes 
and figures in weaving cotton cloth. The 
its romantic origin, 


stuff itself and 





ll 


created interest in the trade, and the 
novelty fabrics appealed to women pur 
chasing piece-goods. So he mad 
arrangemennts to secure patent rights 


for the United States, and 
manufacturer himself. Today, thi 
artificial fibre, made from cotton lint, 
and called “rayon,” stands next to cot 
ton and wool in importance, and Mr. 
S. A. Salvage is president of the largest 
rayon manufacturing company in the 
world. You like it in your wash frocks, 
shirts, stockings, or neckties because it 
has a beautiful lustre, and is: generally 
cheaper at retail than natural silk. The 
textile folks like it for two other rea 
first. whenever business is bad in 


became a 


sons: 
the cotton or woolen mills, manufactur 
ers use rayon to make novel new pat 
terns of cloth, and pep up consuming 
demand; second, while cotton, wool, and 
natural silk, being subject to many in 
fluences, are constantly fluctuating in 
price, rayon is made in a factory, and 


can‘therefore be sold at pretty near a 


uniform price all the year round, giv 
ing a very. desirable cost stability in 
weaving cloth for sale perhaps several 
months hence. 


OES yur 
a 


ocean isn 


grocer or butcher sell 
in the latest had 
dock filets and cod steaks wrapped in 
clean parchment, ready to cook? 

That idea began with a Boston whole 
sale fish merchant’s visit to a factory 
where the parchment is made. It’s really 
wonderful stuff, this parchment, for 
they take porous white paper in great 
rolls, like newsprint, run it through a 
great machine that turns the cellulose 
in the paper to a colloid—which is a 
stiff jelly—and after passing through 
hot rollers it out waterproof. 
Housewives know it in paper bag cook 
ing—they can cook a fish or a cabbage 
in a sheet of it. 

The Boston man thought that the 
most remarkable operation he had ever 
seen, and took away some sheets of thi 
paper to show his wife. It didn’t occur 
to him then that parchment had any 
connection with fish. 

One Friday afternoon, some weeks 
later, hurrying to his summer place by 
motor, he grabbed 
a fine haddock 
without waiting to 
have it dressed. 

“It seems to me 
you ought to have 
enough help on the 
pier to clean a fish 
for your own ta 
bles,” complained 
his wife when 
he messed up 
her kitchen table 
with his fish. And 
she complained be- 
cause there was 
too much of it. 
(Cont’d on p. 75) 
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Ts is a view of Bergen, 

Norway, and incidentally 
of the most northerly town 


in the world with a Rotary 
Club. The city lies between 
the 60th and the 6lst paral- 
lel of latitude. From Bergen, Rotary goes south to 
Oslo, Norway; Stavanger, Norway; Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and Ketchikan, Alaska, in the order named. 3 
_——\ 
— 
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This picture shows Rotarians of Rotterdam an 
not 


Hague at an inter-city meeting. The letter city 
only the capital of Holland, but is one of the art © ‘er 
of Europe. The former city is likewise one of th: hief 
industrial centers of Europe. 
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Here are Rotarians of an- 
other capital, Bern, Swit- 
zerland. This picture was 
taken at their inaugural 
meeting. Bern has a most 
picturesque situation on 
a high peninsula, and is 
visited by crowds of tour- 
ists and students each 
year. 





Above: Another inaugural 
meeting, that of the Rotary 
Club of Bergamo, Italy. 
Their city has its old and 
new sections connected by a 
funicular railway. Below: 
Rotarians and Rotary Anns 
of Rio de Janerio at a spe- 
cial luncheon. 
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Here are Rotarians of Havana, Cuba, at one of their regular meetings. 

This club will soon be ten years old and has now approximately one 

hundred members. Havana is not only a capital city, but one of the 
most important, commercially, in the New World. 





















































A view of the Rotary Club at Puebla, Mexico, showing the charter 
members at their opening celebration. Puebla is the capital of the 
state of the same name and lies 60 miles southeast of Mexico City. 
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This high school band from Richland Center took first 
prize in the Wisconsin state tournament of 1925 and has 
won honors in other competitions. 


Now We're "Tooting! 





vEe 
MERICA has gone on a grand By C liff Buttelman And the son of Fifth Avenue blow 
toot of band tooting. Bands alto while the fruit-merchant hei: 

to the right and bands to the Music may or may not make the plays solo trumpet 
left! Bands practicing and Whole world kin, but one thing is cet Of course this band busine no 
parading morning, noon, and night. tain, and that is that an epidemic of pews to Rotarians. Music and Rotary 
Band contests, tournaments, and con- band organization is making this a are so interwoven in fact and in spirit 
claves. Boys’ and girls’ bands. School land of horn blowers—united and that Rotary has not been blind to the 
bands and scout bands. College bands. bound together by brass bands, as it opportunities for edification and serv 
Grown-up bands. Bands everywhere! were. We may be divided on the evolu- ice opened through the various rami 


Even the late lamented “home-town tion question; capital and labor may fications of this all-American enterprise 
band” has been brought back to life, quarrel; the four hundred may snub which bids fair to make every citizen 
lignified and endowed by municipal the Ford-driving uncounted, but band his own horn-tooter. Yet in spite of the 
title and support—and in several states music unites and enfolds us. It levels fact that we so frequently find the 
has been officially recognized by the en- all barriers and recognizes no distinc- name of Rotary stamped on a product 
ictment of band tax laws tion save that of superior musicianship. of this era of band-music making, | 















, 4 . . . . * 

‘his Prineeton, California. high-school band began with seven students, a couple of horns, a banjo, a mouth organ, and a ukulele 
‘our years later through the cooperation of the school principal and the instructor this 36-piece band captured a cup in the North. 
ern California tournament. 
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This picture demonstrates what an all-girls’ band looks like. 
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This one at Janesville, 


Wisconsin, is among the many such bands which give the boys keen competition in 
their contests. 


doubt that Rotarians generally fully 
appreciate the far-reaching extent and 
influence of the sweep of band enthusi- 
Almost the unbelievable is hap- 
pening. Over night bands are being 
created by the score. Where yesterday 
no band existed, today one burst forth, 
full-fledged, uniforms 
and trappings, balanced in instrumen- 
tation—and that band can play! 


asm. 


resplendent in 


“ . . . There’s Jim Smith’s boy— 
got a horn for Christmas; John Evans 
—Bobby Look at him 
blow! and that harum-scarum neighbor 


Brown—h’ha! 





kid—didn’t know he had any music in 
him! Why, there’s my own boy! Great! 
Did you ever hear such music? They 
play like Sousa’s own. Hurray! More! 

Yes, there are school orchestras, too. 
They have been here longer and there 
are probably more of them, group for 
group and player for player. Nearly 
every school has its orchestra, and the 
playing of many of our high-school 
symphony orchestras would do credit 
to adult ensembles. But bands are more 
spectacular, and it was not until our 


schools commenced to turn out bands 


February 


that Young America rose to its 
toes, en masse. You know w! 
less you are the kind of an ol! 
who gets no kick out of band 

no inward yearning for a corn 
drum or an old wash boiler 0) 
thing with which to horn in 

music— 

But you are not that kind of 
fossil. There “ain’t no such pei 
not even in jail. Ask any wa: 
you don’t believe it. Anyhow, + 
no use in arguing; we all know ths 





of band music, and if you never felt | 


longing—perhaps only partly sens: 
conscious thought—to play in a 
yours was indeed an unfortunate 
hood, for you surely never heard 
many bands. 

Exactly how many school band 
are in America no one knows. If 
writing were confined to indust 
bands, municipal bands, lodge 
and other adult bands, it might be 
sible to approximate the grand 
as well as the sub-totals by state 
even in this field the development 
rapid it is difficult to keep pace 
the growing figures. 


But as for school bands, any figu 


given by even the most reliable stat 
engineer would be wrong befor 


could get them on paper, and whatev 


the number, it’s almost safe to 
there will be twice as many band 
our schools next year. In the 


place, the old idea of the length 


time and the amount of preparatio 


necessary to produce an organized ba 


has been knocked galley-west. 
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New Bedford’s high-school band is justly appreciated by its community—and so is the [ 
about eighty, traveled to the Boston Conclave in a special car provided by the citizens of their home town. 


school orchestra. The two groups, to 
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ime was when the ambitious music 
ient “took lessons”—studied and 
.cticed laboriously and long—and 
en he acquired the accepted degree 
proficiency he was taken into the 
nd, it being assumed that the can- 
tte who “stuck it out” through a 
prescribed course of so many 
or sO many _ years, 
uipped to sit in and toot with the 
toot ensemble.” But this doesn’t 
count for the 80 per cent who failed 
“stick”! 

How many folks are there today who 
ll say, “Oh yes, I took lessons for six 
ars, but there didn’t seem to be any 
usic in me And how many musical 
struments of all types and descrip- 
ns have been relegated to the attic 
yy at best are useless front-room orna- 
ments—monuments to the mistaken con- 
»ption of the old generation of music 
teachers? Those well meaning but 
misguided disciples of the classics, who 
tried to teach their pupils rules and 
technic by rote—not that the pupils 
thereby might be enabled to understand 
produce, and enjoy music, but that they 
might some day “graduate” and hang 
the teacher’s diploma on the wall! 
Those old diplomas! Like 





tain 


was 


sons 


9 


doctors’ 


certificates—‘know all persons by these 
presents, etc., that so and so, having 
studied the prescribed course etc., is 
pronounced cured’’—which all too often 
vas just exactly true. 

How different from the modern idea 
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This boy’s band is sponsored and was organized by the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs of 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


The boys have given several public concerts and have partici 


pated in many local conventions and celebrations. 


of music which is based on the principle 
that music is a necessary factor in 
everyday life; that born to 
this earth is entitled to, and can have, 


everyone 


a musical experience; can receive just 
as much of a share in the joys and 
benefits of through 
music— 
will 


self-expression 
of 
talent 


music—*self-performance” 


his endowment of 
permit. 


How 


as 


different the attitude of the 





average youngster of today toward 
music and music study! If you can re- 
member the weekly music lessons of 


some twenty years ago and the enforced 
practice hours between the lessons, you 
know what exasperation, drudgery, and 
agony were entailed for pupil, parent, 
and all alike. In those days music 
study was a means to one end only, 
i. e., the creation of an artist, whether 

(Continued page 


on 48) 





Back in 1915 this Muskogee, Okla., band of seventy-two players had its inception in a six-man drum corps. Later band instruments 





were added and in 1923 it took second prize in a state contest. In 1924, with fifty pieces, these youngsters were state champions, 


and in 1925 won second prize in the interstate contest at the Kansas City conference of school supervisors. 
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The Pacific Rotary (Conference 


I—Civilization and the Pacific 


HE choice of Honolulu as the 
Pa- 
Conference in 
another striking en- 
of the claim of the beauti- 
ful Hawaiian capital to rank as the 
convention the Pacific. Al- 
ready six successful meetings of Paci- 
fic delegates, have been held there un- 


rallying center for a 
cific Rotary 
1926 is 


dorsement 


focus of 


der the auspices of the Pan-Pacific 
Union. These gatherings have assem- 
bled at Honolulu,- representative men 


and leaders of thought in the provinces 
of science, education, commerce, jour- 
nalism, food conservation, and religion. 
of these conferences is an 

the 
inspired the found 


The success 
eloquent tribute to dynamic of 
idealism, which has 
ers of the Pan-Pacific Union to dedicate 
their energies to the great objective of 
understanding 


The ex- 


fostering inter-racial 
and fraternity in the Pacific. 
perience of these great gatherings has 
effectively the unique 
geographical facilities and the climatic 
advantages of Honolulu for such repre- 
Situated at the 
the Pacific, en 


demonstrated 


sentative assemblies. 
very 
dowed with lavish profusion of natural 
all the ameni 


cross-roads of 


beauty and enhanced by 


ties that the art of man can devise, 
Honolulu has the great advantage of 
ready accessibility to add to the irre- 
sistible fascinations of it aesthetic 


charms. 


Moreover, the Hawaiian capital with 











Photo: H. F. Hill, Honolulu 


The sessions of the Pacific Rotary Conference to take place in Honolulu, May 25 to 28, will be held in the Mission Memorial B: 
ing recently constructed as a tribute to the early missionaries, who brought to the islands customs representing the best of | 
Eastern and Western civilization. 


By Frank Milner, M. A. 


Rector, Waitaki School, Oamaru, 


New Zealand 


its polyglot population of 100,000 peo- 
ple is working out an interesting ex- 
periment in racial synthesis. Here is 
presented the rare spectacle of a com- 
posite people comprising, under the 
aegis of an American minority, large 
percentages of Japanese, Chinese, 
Koreans, Hawaiians, Filipinos, Porto 
Ricans, and Portuguese functioning in 
perfect amity and tolerance of spirit. 
Different views may be held as to the 
outcome of this human hydbridisation, 
but all must admire the absence of race 


prejudice and the generous mental 
hospitality of the leaders in these 
racial groups. From Honolulu is 


broadcast over the Pacific the message 
of international peace and goodwill. 
She preaches the evangel of co-opera- 
tion and fraternisation and, regarding 
war as an anachronism, strives to give 
a new orientation to the human mind. 
The work she has already accomplished 











in fostering a Pacific freemasor of 
spirit, in antagonising the frant 
cesses of nationalism, and in pron 
mutual respect between nations fo 
another’s contributions to the commor 
heritage of civilisation, already entit\ 
Honolulu to rank as the Hague of 
Pacific. 

Again in the interests of Pacif 
amity and spiritual disarmament 
invitation goes forth from Hor 
bearing the imprimatur this time of 
Rotary International. It is a challeng 
and a summons to assert the supren 
acy of the ethical ideal in 
civilisation, to deny the biological 
evitability of war, to curb the ex 
travagances of jingoism and to assert 
a planetary partiotism based upon ser 
ice and love of country rather thar 
upon hatred of other peoples. T 
shrinkage of the world and the an 
hilation of space due to the amazing 
developments of science and commerce, 
have inexorably brought us into pro 
pinquity with all peoples. Nation im 


moa 


pinges upon nation everywhere and the 
days of self-sufficient insularity hav 


‘ 
3 
: 
. 
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e for ever. The infinite ramifica- 
ns of modern commerce alone make 
unity of interest. Our points of 
ntact are innumerable. More than 
should our patriotism be human- 
1 and widened by a tolerant reali- 
ition of the inter-dependence of 
and the unification of their 
The only alternative is the 
licide of civilisation. The catastro- 
ic nature of modern scientific war 
th its unspeakable chemical horrors, 
|] prove a Frankenstein monster de- 
tructive of its author. 
The world’s civilisation has long 
nee evolved out of the thalassic stage 
nto the oceanic; and now the com- 
aratively recent emergence of Japan 
nto national dignity and full 
ynsciousness, the consequent 
icial problems of the Pacific and its 
ncommensurable commercial potenti- 
ilities, Have focussed the attention of 
the whole world upon this, the largest 
tract of its waters. Upon its shores 
lwell about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the world, including hundreds 
of millions steadily waking to national 
consciousness. The Pacific is not in- 
carnadined by the Old World’s tradi- 
tion of secular hatreds. It is fast 
evolving a nobler tradition of its own. 
But ominous shadows are occasionally 


= 
eopies 


terests. 


racial 
urgent 
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Photo: Edgeworth, Honolulu 
















This group of Honolulu school children is indicative of the racial diversity of the 


population of the city. 
golian Chinese, Portuguese, 


Chinese, Korean, Caucasian, 


Japanese and Filipino. 


cast over its shimmering bosom, and 
to-day its many urgent problems de 
mand for their solution the wisest re 


sources of our statesmanship. The re 
percussions of Tsushima and Yalu are 


seen in the ferment of every Oriental 


bazaar. The great war has definitely 
depreciated the culture of the Occi 
dent in the eyes of the East. China 
will no longer rest in tractable pas- 
sivity under the concession hunters and 
exploiters of the West, nor will she 

acquiesce inde fi 








wee 
Arik 














Photo: Msehara, Honolulu. 
lhis 





nitely in the for 
eign imposition of 
customs and of ex- 
tra - territoriality. 
proud re 
racial 


Japan’s 
jection of 


discrimination intensific 
problems of the Pacifi The w 
lationship of 


Pacific people Cal 


The nationalities represented, from left to right, are: 
Manchurian 


Mon 


Hawaiian. 


organized service on the highest plane 
Ignorance due to insularity begets mis 
interpretation and then inevitably fol 
lows the vicious circl f suspicion 
hatreds and wars. The true evolution 
ary progress of mankind from con 
flict to conciliation. 

It is s irely incumbent upo he Eng 
lish speaking people of the Pacific, the 
great republic of A me ca 1 the 
British democracies of the Southern 
Seas, remembering their common her 
tage of Anglo-Saxon liberty and of 
basic ideals of justice and equity, to 
dedicate their energies to the preserva 
tion of the peace of the Pacific. Most 





— of the photographer’s art shows Mauna Kea, the Pacific’s highest peak, towering 13,625 feet above the sea. In the 
oreground, partly hidden by the group of palms, is the town of Hilo, second largest eity in the territory of Hawaii 






20 


appropriately then, comes this call 
from the Rotary Club of Honolulu to 
all Pacific Rotarians to fraternise at 
that center and broaden out their pur- 
view of service to embrace the study 
of the relationships of Pacific mankind. 

fotary, with its than 2000 
clubs, has in this year of grace 1926 
already belted the world with a girdle 
of friendship and service. It can safely 
claim recognition on its higher plane, as 
a substantial factor in impregnating 
humanity with idealism and with con- 
stituting an embassage of peace and 
goodwill to mankind irrespective of 
race, creed, and nationality. The sup- 
wars by the arbitra- 


more 


ercession of all 
ment of reason is an ideal incapable 
of realisation in our generation. In- 
deed the cynic and even the average 
man deride such aspirations as sloppy 
But the yearnings of 


travailling so 


sentimentalism. 
humanity, agonisingly 
up the blood-soaked path of progress, 


and now again racked, rent and torn 


by the ugliest of all wars, are not to 
be denied. They find increasing crys- 
tallization in such remedial agencies as 
Hague Conferences, League of Nations, 
and Pan-Pacific Union. Though the 
ideal of world peace is not for our day 
we may still catch the gleam of the 
poet’s ecstatic vision and realise that 
the world is evolving into a nobler 
order of things. 

“She is not yet; but he whose ear 
Thrills to that finer atmosphere, 
Where footfalls of appointed things 
Reverberant of days to be 

Are heard in forecast echoings, 
Like wave-beats from a viewless sea 
Hears in the voiceful tremors of the 


sky, 


Auroral heralds whispering ‘She is 
nigh!’” 
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Ii—Business and Diplomacy 
By Sometaro Sheba 


Editor and General Manager, The Japan Times and Mail, Tokyo, Japa: 


AWAII, where the Pan-Pacific 
H conference was held, last year, 
will be the scene of another in- 
ternational event of no less importance, 
this year. The Rotarians are going to 
hold a Pacific gathering in that mid- 
ocean paradise. We take a peculiar 
interest in the announcement that has 
just been made to the foregoing effect. 
Any meeting of a peaceful and and have become, one might almost 
peace-promoting nature, that takes say, one people. And Japan is proud 
place in the Pacific cannot but be most of her part in the experiment. 
opportune at a time like the present As for the Rotary club, essentiall; 
when the great ocean is assuming ever an American institution, at least in it 
growing importance in the affairs of origin, its members’ being. mostly 
the world. Particularly happy is the Americans, it has made a phenomena 
progress in Japan, as it has in many 
other countries, enrolling many of het 
sons prominent in the business world, 
since its transplantation. The Rotary 
dinners have, indeed, become one of t! 
international functions of very usefu 
purposes in Tokyo. 

The Rotary meeting in Hawaii 
year will, thus, be largely attended by 
members from a score of nations, 
the fact that they assemble in one ha 
in a reunion, in that particular islan 
makes the occasion one of more tha: 
ordinary interest, as it is bound to bea 
fruits of great value that men of hig 
business intelligence, such as Rotarians 
are, meet on a common ground, lik 
Hawaii. The influence of Rotary o1 
national affairs and__ internation 
affairs is very great today. 
(Continued on page 43) 


point for all peoples bordering 
Pacific. 

Besides, Hawaii is, to us, son 
more than merely a meeting point 
where Japanese have taken a lar; 
ing part in a great experiment 
successful one. It is a_ melting-pot 
where peoples from the far-flung ¢ 
ners of the world have come, have liv: 


idea of Rotarians, with their mission 
of high ideals, coming together on an 
verily 


island, which is the meeting 








































Photo: Williams Studio, Honolulu. 
The Hawaiians are always ready to appropriately bedeck visitors with the “leis,” na 
symbol of friendship and greeting. Above—Surfers lined up on Waikiki Beach 
surf boards. They are members of the Outrigger Canoe Club organized to re'«'0 
interest in the Hawaiian twin sports, surf-boat riding and outrigger canoeing. 
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Above is shown a small group of members of the Rotary Club of Tokyo, Japan, assembled in meeting at the Bankers’ Club, 


Tokyo. 


The first man from the left is Watari Kitashima, Secretary of the club, and the eighth man from the left is Rotarian 


Tsunejiro Miyaoka, a past president of the Rotary club and one who has served for many years in the diplomatic service of 
Japan, a well-known authority on international law, and an honorary member of both the American and 


Canadian Bar Associations. 


"Tales From "Tokyo 


As Told in the Rotary Club “Bulletin” 


ULY, 1, 1925.—First of all the 

President spoke of the disastrous 

earthquake which had occurred 

in Santa Barbara and vicinity, 
where there are many Rotary clubs, 
and proposed that our club send a 
cablegram of sympathy to the Santa 
Barbara Rotary Club and ask them to 
convey our sympathy to the neighbor- 
ing clubs, which proposal having met 
with unanimous vote of the members 
the following message was immediately 
despatched: 





Rotary Club, Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Tokyo Rotarians extend deep 
sympathy to you and neighboring 
clubs in connection with recent 
disasters. 


The principal speaker of the day was 
R tarian Dr. Kinoshita, well-known 
bstetrist in Japan; and although he 


) was asked by the Program Committee 


talk about his own profession, the 


4 occasion made him exceedingly shy to 


mply with the request, and he simply 
talked about the different methods of 
‘reatment physicians have to apply ac- 
ling to the nature of the malady. 


ONO DOS 


UTI ORUBURUM 





Not the least interesting of the 
many activities of the Rotary Club 
of Tokyo is the publication each 
week of the “Bulletin,” a mimeo- 
graphed club paper edited by 
Watari Kitashima, Secretary. Be- 
lieving that this club paper would 
give all Rotarians a good perspec- 
tive of Rotary in Japan, we are re- 
printing a large part of the issues 
of the paper covering the period 
from July Ist to November IIth. 
The three designs are from among 
the many which adorn the pages of 
the “Bulletin.” 








JULY 8, 1925—The Program Com- 
mittee succeeded in bringing Mr. Jones 
who showed us the Phonofilm last week, 
and the noted Chinese actor Loh Mau- 
Tan, now playing in the Imperial The- 
ater, as our guests. 

Rotarian Yamamoto who is serving 
on the Committee gave a short sketch 
of the actor’s life. The President then 


introduced him to the club, said that 
the visit of such noted actors to our 
country, as Mei Lang-Fan last year 
and Loh Mau-Tan this year, contribute 
a great deal toward the advancement 
of mutual friendship between the two 
nations. 

Loh Mau-Tan, who brought with him 
a member of the Chinese Embassy as 
English interpreter and a Chinese stu 
dent of the Imperial University as 
Japanese interpreter, thanked the club, 
through the English interpreter for the 
hospitality he had received and talked 
about his impression of the Japanese 
drama. He spoke of the difference in 
the dramatic art of the two nations, 
and expressed his desire to make a 
study of the Japanese play, which he 
called more realistic while the Chinese 
plays are rather idealistic. 

In introducing Mr. Jones, the Presi- 
dent thanked him for inviting the mem- 
bers of our club to see the exhibition 
of that marvelous invention of science, 
the phonofilm, last week. He said, not 
only were we able to see President 
Coolidge, but we heard him speaking in 
the garden of the White House. 

Mr. Jones said that conventions like 
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On October 28th, the Rotary Club of Kyoto, Japan, held its opening ceremony, which was attended by Rotarians from Osaka 


Kobe, Nagoya, and Tokyo. 


(third from left, second row), and Umekichi Yoneyama, Special 


second row). 


Largely instrumental in organizing the new club were President Takashi Isaka of the Tokyo club 
Commissioner of Rotary International (fifth from the left 
Seated at President Isaka’s left is Goichi Takeda, President of the Kyoto Rotary Club. The secretary of the new 


club, Takeo Inouye, is the first man in the first row. 


that of the Rotary Convention, which 
he witnessed last year, should be taken 
on phonofilm and exhibited all over the 
world, for the benefit of those who were 
unable to attend it. 

The President then asked Loh Mau- 
Tan’s Japanese interpreter who is a 
student of the Graduate School of the 
Imperial University, and a director of 
the Chinese Y. M. C. A., to say a few 
words. 

He said that many Japanese often 
wonder why it is that so many Chinese 
study in Japan, but as soon as they go 
back they turn round and work against 
Japan. He gave as one of the rea- 
sons that they have no opportunity to 
associate with the higher class of peo- 
ple here. While they are attending the 
schools, they mingle with a somewhat 
lower class of people, who generally do 
not know about China and do not show 
any friendliness; so these students go 
back to China with a bad impression 
of this country. He requested the mem- 





bers of the Rotary Club to give a bet- 
ter opportunity for the Chinese to learn 
the real Japan. 

JULY 15, 1925.—Before President 
Isaka introduced a new member, Ro- 
tarian Yoshikiyo Oshima, to the club, he 
suggested that “A Welcome Song” be 
sung for him; and as usual “Ed” led 
in the singing, and it went off rather 
fine—so everybody said! 

President Isaka then said that he was 
very glad to see our Sergeant-at-Arms 
Sugimura back again from his extended 
journey through the northern parts of 
Japan. During his absence we have 
noticed that the discipline of the club 
became somewhat slack and loose, while 
the attendance fell off considerably; but 
his presence at this meeting seemed 
to restore the discipline at once, and 
actually, the attendance is better. The 
President said then that we all have 
read his letters printed in his paper 
with great interest, but today we ask 
you to tell us some things you have 
not written. The Sergeant rather 
hesitated to get up, but finally he rose 
with his pipe in his hand and in re- 
sponse he said, “We newspaper men 
don’t keep anything ack, but write out 
everything we know a 
and even what we Lawn 
do not know (he did \ 
not say the last 
part) for the papers 
to fill up space (we 
think he should have 


added) so he had not anything 
esting to tell besides what hi 
written in his paper and then he 
“If there are any members who d 
take my paper, they do not know w 
they are missing!” 


JULY 22, 1925.—It may seem rathé 


strange to the Rotarians abroad, but 


our president is very modest and tin 
and dislikes to shut off the speak 
when they talk beyond the constit 
tional limit of time; so he asked th 
Club to decide on some method of | 
litely asking the speaker to terminat 
the activity of the vocal organs. H: 
suggested that either the Progran 
Committee or the 
might attend to this pleasant duty 
(It was very strange nobody said eve! 
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TAKASHI ISAKA 


President of the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo, Japan. 

word on this subject.) The Presi- 

it asked the club to think it 

{ decide upon it by the next weekly 


er over 
uncheon. 

Kobayashi, a delegate to the Cleve- 
ind convention, said in his letter that 

delegate to the convention should be 
a good singer. We could not compre- 
hend the meaning until recently we 
found the following item in a New 
York paper: 

Norman Coates of the Montevideo 
Rotary Club said this was his first convention, 
nd that was taking 

ry of the International Dinner, 
sang their national 
delegate sang the 
would long 


(Uruguay) 


pleasant 
where the 

anthems 
Japanese 


he home a most 


delegates 


na 
an 


é Japa nese 


intfhem in @ manner he remember. 


Rotarian Okura has not attended our 
meeting for several weeks, but he has 
recently published a small pamphlet 
called “Kanso,” containing very inter- 
esting fragments of thought. We sup- 
pose he has distributed them among his 
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No 
wonder, that he ably expounded Mill’s 
Utilitarianism at one of our meetings 
sometime ago! 
sale paper dealer, he 


employees as their spiritual food. 


Okura being a whole- 
sells blank paper 
but he gives away his philosophical pa- 
pers free of charge! 

AND READ: 
would be able 


Do GET ONE FROM HIM 

Dr. Chiwaki hoped he 
to get out again this week, but we are 
sorry that 
lapse and will not be 
for some time. 
Rotarian Kurachi has 
zawa for the summer. 
hear that he is getting really stronger. 
We hope he will be able to attend our 
meetings from next Autumn. 

The attendance 
last week was 71, Hi, 
gradually improving! 


he has had a re- 


able to come out 


to hear 


gone to Karui- 


We are glad to 


of 
It 


the 
is 


percentage 
Hi, 


Hi. 





The Program Committee announces 
that at our next meeting there will be 
a Japanese Buddhist priest, who lived 
many years in China, to tell us some- 


thing about the recent disturbance 
there. 
JULY - 29, 1925.—J. H. Goddard of 


leicester, England, was a visiting Ro- 
tarian. _When was called upon to 
say a few words he said that he had 


he 


Secrets 


left h 


he had been traveling through New Z 
land and Australia. 


WATARI KITASHIMA 
Tokvo 


ary Club 


of Rotary 


home about two year 


He vi 


of 
Editor of the “Bulletin.” 


aPO, i 


ited 


Rotary clubs, and everywhere 


al 


he w 


ol 


received hospitably and at once mat 


to feel at home. 

Before the meeting was closed Spe 
cial Commissioner Yoneyama who is o1 
the Program Committee for August 
asked for just 3 minutes fdér making 
announcement of the +program f the 
next month. He said that he an 
Shiba have decided to call on each men 
ber ot the club, alphabetically, to make 
a 5-minute speech on the subject 
“Service” in connection with h own 
busine and for the next meeting 


(Continued on page 
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B Above is a photograph of the boys tug-of-war taken during an inspection trip by the Rotary Club of Tokyo to the “Rotary 
Home for Orphans,” established after the earthquake in Japan in 1923 with a part of the funds contributed by Rotary clubs fromall 
over the world. The hall to the right was formerly a Buddhist temple. 
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“Denver is dedicated to the serv- 
ice of Rotarians in June, 1926." — 
Ralth B. Mayo. 
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Photo: Denver Tourist Bureau. 


“Inspiration Point” is within a short ride of Denver. 


It is a favorite “lookout” for the tourist, for it provides 


a commanding view of the distant mountain peaks, each indicated by “direction pointers” along the wall 


Denver as a (Convention Ciity 


By Ralph B. Mayo 


President of the Rotary Club of Denver, and Member 


ENVER, Colorado, is 
above all the cities of the 
world in its selection as the 
host of Rotary International 

for its convention in June, 1926. 


honored 


Denver, now a city of 300,000 popu- 
lation, found its beginning in 1859 as a 
settlement of homes of pioneers of that 
lay, who, bent on the fascinating hunt 
for gold, risked all in their quest, and 
entured hundreds of miles beyond the 

st westerly terminal of any railroad 
ind far from the protection of civili- 
ation. Denver was founded on the con- 
fidence of the imaginative prospector 

builded out of the struggle and 
rdships of frontier necessities. These 
beginnings are not so long distant that 
| the freedom of social fellowship and 
ncere warmth of greeting are entirely 
st. It is hoped that Denver’s guests, 
Rotarians of the world, may feel 


i know the genuineness of the wel- 
me which is to be theirs. 
Denver lies in the shadow of the 


of Host Club Executive Committee 
Rocky 
seemingly gradually 
slope upward and westward from the 
Mississippi river for a thousand miles, 
until an altitude of exactly one mile 
above is obtained, then sud- 
denly break and abruptly rise another 
two miles to the summit of the eternal 
snow-clad peaks, in Denver’s door yard, 
figuratively, and actually in Denver’s 
system of parks. Here Denver is lo- 
cated, where experiences the 
mingled feeling of awe at the marvelous 
workings of nature; on the one hand 
the limitless spaces of the plains and on 
the other the hugeness of the massive 
mountains; in comparison with which 
the creations of man seem to be small 
indeed. 


Mountains, where the broad 


endless plains 


sea level 


one 


Rotarians with their families, ten 
thousand strong, assemble annually in 
convention in a chosen city. Their first 
objective is to learn and gain inspira- 
tion in this great intensive school in 
Rotary, and second, to find wholesome 


rest and recreation. Denver would fail 


if she did not have the facilities 
ister to both purposes. 


to min 


For the practical conducting of a con 
vention, Denver offers for the headquar 


ters its municipal auditorium. Thi 
building can comfortably seat, normally, 
9000 persons, or under necessity the 
maximum capacity is 12,000 persons 


By manipulation of a proscenium it can 
be transformed to a theater with a hip- 
podrome seating 3300 
The building is equipped with 
lobby, theater foyer, runways on all 
sides, smoking-rooms, restrooms, twenty 


stage persons. 


torm 


dressing-rooms for actors, orchestra pit, 
pipe organ, scenery curtains, and other 
properties. The convention stage is lo- 
cated in front of the organ in the center 
of one of the longer sides of the room, 
which brings the speakers to a point 
equidistant from the far corners of the 
The 
wcenderful organ in the auditorium was 
(Continued on 69) 


may hear easily. 
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Chester! 


By E. W. McDiarmid 
Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


Y friend, Chester Rott, is the 
most belligerent arguer to 
be met with in many a day. 
He carries with him an 
armoury of arguments on almost every 
conceivable question and nothing de- 
lights him more than to engage an un 
lucky adversary in a logomachy, espe- 
cially if he is successful in bringing 
downfall, which he 
Occasionally 


about the other’s 
usually manages to do. 
he catches a Tartar and is hoisted with 
his own petard but he gladly suffers 
the annoyance of an infrequent setback 
in the joyful anticipation of the next 
already looks 
found 


encounter to which he 
forward. When, 
that Chester and I 
ers on the long journey from Texas to 
New York, I knew what was before me. 
Nor was I agreeably mistaken. Chester 
set upon me without delay and won sev 
eral slight skirmishes, which was all 
that I would permit our disputations 
As we neared the end of 


therefore, | 
were fellow-travel- 


to become. 
his journey, 
curred in our conversation. 
vantage of the opportunity to 
from my bag several magazines, hoping 
that Chester would catch the plain sig- 
nificance of this maneuver. THE Ro- 
TARIAN chanced to be the first maga- 
zine I took in my hands. I was hardly 
prepared for the vehemence of the at- 
tack Chester Rott immediately launched 
at my devoted head. 

“Mac,” he burst out, “Search the 
unabridged dictionary and you will not 
find two words more appropriately used 
than the words ‘bunk’ in Bunker Hill 
and ‘rot’ in Rotarian.” 


a most agreeable lull oc- 
I took ad- 
draw 


I was completely bowled over but 
finally I managed to exclaim “What on 
earth do you mean?” 

“Simply this,” came his answer. 
“What really happened at Bunker Hill 
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“Mac,” he burst out, “Search the unabridged dictionary and you will not find two words 
more appropriately used than the words ‘bunk’ in Bunker Hill and ‘rot’ in Rotarian.” 


was so slight and insignificant an 
affair that it hardly deserves a line in 
an American history. But we Ameri- 
cans have apotheosized the trembling 
farm hands who broke under fire on 
that occasion and we have made out of 
absolutely nothing an _ heroic and 
memorable victory. It is all bunk! 
Bunk at Bunker Hill!” 


Y this time I had rallied somewhat 
and I essayed a slight quip at his 
expense. 

“By the way, Chester, have you made 
room reservations for to-night?” 

“No, I have not,” he replied. 

“Well, you need not worry about a 
bed on which to sleep for it is plain to 
be seen that you are carrying your own 
bunk with you on this trip.” 

“Very neat,” he smilingly agreed. “I 
admit the soft impeachment. I do carry 
my bunk with me. It is my chief stock 
in trade. If I get the business I am 
after in New York, it is going to re- 
quire the strongest line of palaver I 
can command. I am going prepared 
with the good old bunk that has served 
me so well in many other sales and I 
am not going to be very particular 
about the tactics I use on my cus- 


tomer. If I make a sale I get my 
twenty per cent commission and that 
is what I am thinking about most of 
all. Whether the other fellow need 
my stuff as much as I tell him he does, 
or whether another line would not serv: 
him better than mine,—all that ethica 
talk has no place in my business. I an 
out for his trade, and bunk, if it 
help me (and it usually does) is going 
to be liberally dispensed when my cus 
tomer and I get together.” 

I could only gasp my astonishment at 
this outburst. He went on: 


“That is the basis of my charge that 


the word ‘rot’ in Rotarian is wel 
placed. Take your motto ‘He profits 
most who serves best.’ That is pur 


rot! The fact of the matter is that h: 
who serves best usually profits the least 
of all. The parson, the teacher, th: 
policeman serve well with no profit a‘ 
all to speak of. Service does not bring 
large profits in the business worl 
Profits accrue to those who comma! 
the services of numerous employee 
Reverse your motto and you will ha‘ 
the real slogan of Rotarians. ‘He w! 
profits most serves best.’ If that does! 
fit the average Rotarian like a glo 
then I’ll admit that when I exercise 
the morning there are three dumbbe! 
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The man who makes money 
of it is the man who is ad- 
nd esteemed and given places 
ferment. He may not be called 
nt but he is nevertheless the ex- 
all of us are trying to emulate. 
= talk in luncheon clubs about 
coming from serving best is 
lash. That is why I say that 
rd ‘rot’? in Rotarian is an ad- 
y well placed vocable.” 


1) this time, I could hardly restrain 
\) .yself but I endeavored to speak 
calmness and at the same time 
great intensity: 
| remember just one line from my 
n, Chester, and I think that it ap- 
; exactly to you. It is a verse from 
Ovid and it runs something like this: 
‘Video meliora proboque, deteriore 
equor.’ It means ‘I see and approve 
that which is better but I follow that 
vhich is worse.’ That’s you, Chester. 
You know perfectly well the better 
things of life but you have deliberately 
set yourself to espouse the mean and 
the sordid in business ethics. Not con- 
tent with that choice for yourself you 
ire sharply criticizing those who are 
earnestly trying te follow the lead of a 
higher idealism in business relations. 
Your interpreation of the Rotarian 
motto is a sample of your sordid point 
You define profit in monetary 
In our Rotarian code of 
Ethics, profit means something far 
more than monetary returns. You may 
make that sale to-morrow and obtain 
your twenty per cent commission, but 
you will make no profit in the Rotarian 
sense unless you can go away from that 
transaction with a clear conscience and 
ith the knowledge that you have been 
of service to your customer. Nor will 
there be any enduring profit in the 
business for you, unless your customer 
liscovers in the days to come that in 
your visit and the resultant transaction 
he has obtained something of perma- 
nent value. ‘He who serves best profits 
most,’ is a genuine motto, Chester. It 
rings true. From genuine service profit 
immediately comes in the form of satis- 
faction from a job well done, in the 
maintenance of one’s self-respect, in the 
recognition on the part of one’s fellows 
of your own fairness and integrity, an | 
the increasing opportunities for 
further service that a job well done 
will bring. As long as you think of 
fit in terms of money alone, you 
never be able to interpret for us 
motto which we have chosen for 
own.” 


of view. 


terms alone. 


think that I must have punctured 
kin of my friend at this point, 
e said no more about the motto. 
‘is not like Chester Rott, however, 
ire quickly from the field of bat- 
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tle, so that it was no surprise to me 
when he continued the attack along a 
new line. 
weekly luncheons and 
for unadulterated rot and buncombe, 
you beat the world. A Rotarian from 
the hottest city in the country intro- 
duces himself as a resident of the most 
favored spot on the globe. I heard a 
Rotarian from R which as 
you know is the deadest town on my 
route, introduce himself as_ hailing 
from the most enterprising city in the 
Middle West. I have heard members 
of Rotary committees commend their 
own services in the most glowing terms. 
No job is considered well done until 
the whole world has been told about it 
and until praise has been bestowed 
upon everyone who had a part in the 
undertaking. To a visitor, this con- 
tinual parading of flattery and self- 
congratulation is nauseating. You 
overwork superlatives and you think it 
necessary to praise yourselves for ac- 
complishments which are being done by 
other men equally as well but without 
any publicity agents to cry their 
praise. What have you to say to this?” 
“TI have no doubt that instances of 
the kind you mention do occur in Ro- 
tary meetings but I am inclined to 
think that your criticism is after all a 
superficia] one, and that you are fail- 
ing to see the solid accomplishments 
underneath. Introductions are a matter 
of good natured banter and ought not 
to be taken too seriously. Town pride 
is a good thing and a little braggadocio 
is pardonable. In Rotary meetings en- 
thusiasm runs high; reports are hearti 


“Take your 





“The interruption was so sudden and unexpected. 
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ly applauded; committees vie with each 
other in securing results; praise is gen 

erously given and superlatives, as you 
say, do abound. You must not forget, 
however, that men are finding oppo: 

tunities in all of this for forms of 
social service for the first time. Their 
enthusiasm may lead to exuberance 
and exuberance to self-congratulation 
but old-timers in Rotary smile at all 
this. As long as some genuine work 
is going on, they do not deem it advis 
able to clamp down on all self-expres 
sion or to repress the eager enthusiasm 
or the crowd contagion of the moment. 
They know that these i-repressible Ro- 
tarians are building Rovary parks for 
children and summer cimps for the 
under-privileged. They know that they 
are creating loan funds to take care of 
hundreds of college boys and girls and 
that they are doing a magnificent work 
for crippled children. This is the real 
work of Rotary and it is going on 
quietly and effectively. It would con- 
tinue to go on even if all public an- 
nouncements came to an end. A certain 
amount of publicity is desirable but the 
only publicity that Rotary wants or 
needs is that which provokes to greater 
endeavors and to finer achievements. 
Your criticism, I say, is superficial be 
cause you fail to recognize the solid 
character of the work the luncheon 
clubs are doing.” 

that 


It was immediately 


Chester had heard nothing of my argu 


apparent 
ment. Like many other disputatious 
individuals, instead of listening care 
fully to the statements of his opponent, 

(Cont 


nUMe d on page 67) 
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Chester was completely 


thunderstruck.” 
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The Civie Committee of the Rotary Club of Halifax, England, a group of twenty-one men each of a different classification. This 
body represents a new departure in the work of Rotary clubs. Rotarian S$. Hodgson, the Chairman of the Committee for th: 
present year, is the fifth man from the left in the second row. 


Civic Cooperation 


OTARY is not a program but a 
spirit. To the timid conven- 
tional man it is a weekly lunch- 


eon and good fellowship. To the Man 
of Vision it is an inspiration for illim- 


H. I. BEARDER 


Immediate Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Halifax 





Contributed by the Ro- 
tary Club of Halifax, 
England 


itable fields of service. The motto of 
Rotary, “Service not Self” is admit- 
tedly difficult—‘“‘Man’s reach must ex- 
ceed his grasp, else what’s a heaven 
for?” If it means anything at all the 
Rotary motto means putting the wel- 
fare of the community above the self- 
seeking of the individual. This points 
straight to the city as the real 
field of service. The true Rotarian, 
therefore, should be a man who ever 
keeps undimmed before him a vision of 
what his city ought to be, and by pa- 
tient and patriotic action seeks to 
translate that vision to the terms of 
the real. The curse of our cities has 
been the hand-to-mouth policy of the 
men of no vision. But without prompt, 
persevering, practical action the vision 
may be lost in the mists of a senti- 
mental idealism. “Hiteh your wagon 
to a star”—but make sure it is an ef- 
ficient wagon. 

These are the thoughts which ani- 


19 


mated a group of men in the Ha 
Rotary Club. They were men of ci 

patriotism, but they were practical to 
Men of ideas, but men of action. The: 
said “This is how things ought to be’ 





F. KING 
President of the Rotary Club « 
Halifax 
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ng a civic committee 


should support all 
city and faithfully co 


hich 
in the 
ite with them. 


ed out a plan of action. 
their work, 






















Shibden Hall, Halifax, England. At 

right—Councillor A. H. Gledhill, re- 

tiring chairman of the Civic Commit- 

tee, who has served since the Com- 
mittee’s inception. 


only to every Rotary Club but to all 
ho are seeking to serve the city in 
hich they dwell. 

The first plan of action was as fol- 

(a) MUNICIPAL. Active support to 
be given to the following re- 
forms: 

1. Without respect to party poli- 
tics to influence the best men 
to offer their services for mu- 
nicipal work. 

2. To get schemes of reform 
considered on their merits be- 
fore political expediency. 

3. To oppose electora] abuses or 
any action tending to under- 
mine the secrecy of the ballot. 

(b) Moran: No direct : action but 

sympathetic co-operation with 

all forces which raise the moral 
tone of the town. 

(c) ARTISTIC. 

1. Active work in rescuing The 
Piece Hall (a building of 
great historic interest and ar- 
tistic value now used as a fish 
and vegetable market). 

. Efforts to secure and house 

works of art for the town. 


i) 


lowed it up by asking “What 
e do?” Rotary to them meant 
ation. They grasped the idea of 
a commit- 
‘t to act as a barking critic, but 
good 


In February, 1923, 
‘ommittee met for the first time. 
ot down to business at once and in 
eries of successive meetings ham- 
The story 
of their amazing suc- 
should act as an inspiration not 
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3. Increasing the value of mu 


seums. 
ECONOMIC. 


(d 


1. Educational 


work in combat- 


ing revolutionary ideas calcu- 
lated to undermine the social 
fabric and constitutional gov- 


ernment. 


2. Work to secure closer co-oper- 


ation between employers and 
employed, and so reducing in- 


dustrial unrest. 


While this seems a pretty big pro- 
gram, the subsequent story shows that 





















} ter the 


| pseudonym of “Halezfax.” 


Oo 


strength. 
TOWN 
Halifax is an area called 


PLANNING: In the center of 
Bull Green, 
the disorganized and disreputable na 
ture of which had long been the target 
of reformers. Schemes were consid 
ered by the town council, which then of 
prize for the best 
Bull Green to be submitted in an ope! 
competition. 
held 


sional reasons. 


fered a layout of 


Professional architects 
technical 
But the Civic Commit 
Bull 


and with great audacity decided to en 


aloof for and profe 


tee held decided views on Green 


competition. Together they 
threshed out a remarkably exhaustive 
scheme submitted it under the 


They were 


and 


| awarded the prize. The £50 wa 
promptly handed over to a fund fo: 
taking school children to Wembley 
(about which we shall speak later) 

| Could enterprise go further? That 


scheme stands today as the ideal fo1 
future development. A 
been struck for a better city. 
THE PIECE HALL: The Civic 
mittee has made strong appeals for the 


real blow had 
Com 


preservation and restoration of thé 


Piece Hall, a structure of historic and 
architectural value, and they used the 
platform of the Rotary Club for se 


eral good addresses by experts, whic] 


aroused great interest in the town. 

The Halifax Piece Hall is a striking 
tribute to the pre-eminent place that 
Halifax held in the cloth trade at th 


middle of the eighteenth century. It i 


interesting to note how the Clot Ha 


’ " 
(Continued on pade f } 


Below—a photograph of Piece Hall 
taken from an old print, showing the 
Sunday School Jubilee held in this 
historic building in 1852. Part of the 
work of the Civic Committee is the 
preservation of this historic landmark 
and that of Shibden Hall shown above 
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An Elephant Hunt 
in Ceylon 


By George S. Parker 


Photographs by the Author 


not all 
skin of 


that 
under a 


HAVE 


warm 


discovered 
hearts lie 
any one particular color. 

During recent years I have been 
fortunate enough to be able to carry 
into effect the ambitions of a lifetime. 
From early boyhood it been my 
ambition to see certain of the foreign 
countries—countries that ordinarily one 
only knows through books or from ac- 
counts of returning travelers. 


has 


Within the past three or four years 
events have shaped up so that I have 
had opportunity of visiting the 
Latin American countries—J apan, 
China, Manchuria, the Philippines, In- 
dia, Ceylon, Java, Australia, the 
Samoan Islands, and other far distant 
lands. These trips have brought me in 
contact with nationalities of various 
hues and colors, and I feel that, during 
this time, my life has been enriched 
by contact with splendid men of white, 


an 


Kraaltown, Ceylon, showing wild ele- 

phants caught in the stockade. In the 

background are the native “beaters” or 
professional noise-makers. 


yellow and black races, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the color 
of the skin has absolutely nothing to 
do with the real man inside. 

Of all the countries I have visited, 
no country proved more fascinating 
than the little island of Ceylon. Per- 


haps, in reading this, you will have 
to brush up on your geography to see 
To save you 


where Ceylon really is. 





7 


La . 
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| 
| Natives pause fro: 
work long enough 


chain which has be: 
fastened from th: 


A native hunter 
the jungle and 
family. 











this trouble, I will tell you that Cey 
is just southeast of the m: 
of India, with a population of 5,00 
000, of which number only about 6,0 
are of the Anglo-Saxon 
island itself is 271 miles long at 
extreme length and 137 miles wid 
its extreme width. It is not a nev 
country, but in fact, a very old 
Even 2,000 years ago it was a 
populous country having a very hig 
state of civilization. Its inhabitants 
were great builders and carvers, 
paid much attention to art and to man\ 
of the finer things in life. They 
erected great cities and monuments, 


race. 
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h many of the latter are still 
ding. 
he natives are dark skinned, in 
in some cases almost black. The 
ures of these natives for the most 
t are almost as fine as those of 
Anglo-Saxon race, yet the bodies 
brown or nearly black. The real 
tives are. known as Singalese, al- 
ugh there is a mixture of another 
e that came to the island in an at- 
npt to conquer it, and these are 
own as. Tamils. 
Way back in the sixteenth century, 
rtugal conquered Ceylon and held it 
a couple of hundred years. It was 
then taken away from them by the 
tutech, who continued to rule the 
Island until it was taken away from 
them by the “English in 1815. Since 
then the English have ruled it and 
uled it well to all appearances. The 
natives seem to be well fed and happy, 
which indicates that the government 
must be good and the treatment fine. 
I spent several weeks in Ceylon in 
company with Mrs. Parker and our 
laughter Virginia, and during a por- 
tion of this time traveled through the 
country by automobile. 
While in Ceylon, we saw a great deal 










“Elephants trained 
fon heavy work, did 
their ‘stunts’ for us 
as we passed.” 
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“As we pass through a fishing village near Bombay, India, the children run 
out to have their picture taken.” 


in the newspapers regarding an “ele- 
phant kraal’” which was taking place 
at that time. The word “kraal” is 
said in Ceylon to mean a “drive,” and 
in this particular instance it related 
to the driving and ultimate capture of 
a large number of wild elephants in 
the jungle (for a portion of Ceylon 
is still nothing more or less than pure 
jungle). It occurred to us that if we 
could attend this kraal, it would prob- 
ably be the chance of a lifetime, for 
these kraals take place only at rare 


intervals, the previous one having oc 
curred in 1914. 
A kraal is a big event with the na 


tives. When the wild elephants become 


too numerous and come out of the jun 
gle and commence committing depreda 
tions on the plantations, such as de 
stroying the sugar cane and rubbe: 
trees or tramping down other growing 
crops, the English Government author 
izes the kraal. 

Word is sent to the head men of the 


various villages in the section of the 
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the kraal is 


certain 


country in which to be 
held, to furnish a of 
their best men to take part in it. These 
men receive nothing for their services 
except their food, but they perform 
their duty as an act of loyalty to the 
head man of the village and as an ac- 
knowledgment of the authority of the 
King of England. To participate in 
a kraal is looked upon as quite an 


number 


honor. 
The men, some four or five thousand 


A view of a typical jungle village 
in Ceylon. 


of them, assemble at a certain point 
in the jungle. One line of men is 
thrown out in a semicircle across the 
jungle; then behind this line of men 


is another line, and at a still greater 
behind, a third line of de- 
fence. This formation is for the pur- 
pose of preventing the elephants from 
breaking through the lines in the event 
of a stampede. The lines swing in, 
driving the elephants through an open- 
ing in the arms of the stockade to an 


distance 
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enclosure where they are 
captured. 

It was through the 
kindness of Mr. Springer, 
manager of the Standard 
Oil Company in Ceylon, 
who secured for 
us from the Government 
that we were privileged 
to witness this particular 
kraal. At the time we 
started out in Mr. 
Springer’s driven by his native 
chauffeur, the elephants were almost at 
the neck of the bottle, so to speak. 

Such a wonderful it was! It 
seemed as thongh all the cocoanut trees 
in the world were along the roadside. 
The steep hills were covered with tea 
bushes, all looking so vividly green as 
compared with the reddish soil out of 
which they were growing. Rubber trees 
were much in evidence, for rubber 
plantations are numerous here, tea and 


passes 


car 


ride 


In the heart of the jungle 
capture of the big game. 






a stockade built to facilitate th: 


rubber being the two principal « 
modities of Ceylon. 

It was Sunday and some of the 
tives had put their work aside for t} 
day, but not all, by any means. T! 
who did, had on their Sunday cloth 
such as they were. Many of the real 


for a Sunday change, a fairly clear 
white string around the waist and 
of draped under the little “tummy 
The only reason I can see for putting 
these strings on the bodies of child 
is to mark Sunday, for they 
nothing. But when in Rome, one get 
used to the ways of the Romans. Ar 
other thing I could not help noti 
was the happy expression on the fac 
of the natives, especially the kiddi 
who frequently waved their little b 
arms and hands at us. 

The roads were fine—macadam roa 
and not a rut in them. So we c 
drive fairly fast (Cont’d on page 


———— 
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Kraaltown, Ceylon—a temporary native village erected as the preliminary step in preparation for the 
elephant hunt. 











DS men interested in the subject. These 
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The 1926 officials of the “International Boys Work Conference,” 
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the new organization formed at Chicago in De 


cember, 1925. They are, top row, left to right: Wm. Lewis Butcher, New York City, Secretary; Rowland C. Sheldon, 
New York City, Member of Executive Committee; Mahlon Drake, Newark, New Jersey, Treasurer; Harry A. Russell, 


San Francisco, California, Member of Executive Committee; C. 


C. Robinson, New York City, Member Executive 


Committee. Seated, left to right: Philip Seman, Chicago, Illinois, Fourth Vice-President; S. Kendrick Guernsey, Or 
lando, Fla., President; Dr. George J. Fisher, New York City, Second Vice-President. Officers of the new organization 
not shown in the picture are: Benjamin F. Jones, Newark, New Jersey, First Vice-President; Brother Barnabas, New 
Haven, Connecticut, Third Vice-President, and the following members of the Executive Committee: Harry A. New- 
C. J. Atkinson, New York City; Hart I. Seely, Waverly, New York. 


man, Toronto, Ontario; 


Boys Workers Meet 


By S. Kendrick Guernsey 


Chairman of Boys Work Committee of Rotary International and Chairman of the 





The Second International Boys Work 
Conference was a meeting together of 
many of the best minds on the Ameri- 
can continent on Boys Work. A col- 
lection of the addresses constitutes an 
invaluable text-book and unfailing in- 
spiration for business and professional 


addresses will be published soon by 
Rotary International in an _ attractive 
cloth-bound book. Orders may be placed 
vith Rotary Headquarters, 221 E. 20th 
St., Chicago, U. S. A. The price will de- 
pend upon the printing cost but in any 
vent will not exceed three dollars.—THE 
EDITORS. 











HE 30th of November, 1925, 
was a red-letter day in Inter- 
national Boys Work. Catching 
the pioneering spirit which was 
sponsible for the origin of the first 
‘ernational Boys Work Conference in 
24, five hundred men, thoroughly rep- 
entative of business and boys work, 


1925 International Boys Work Conference 


met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago for three days to discuss the 
boy and his problems. 

The general subject of the Confer- 
ence, “The Boy—His Nature, His En- 
vironment and His Needs,” paved the 
way for an unselfish and disinterested 
discussion of the boy. 

From the luminous keynote address 
of Dr. Ross to the summary of the 
inspirational and human sides of the 
conference, at the very end, the coun- 
cils and sessions ran the whole gamut 
from the pre-natal child to the boy who 
is stepping out into the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

It would be impossible properly to 
describe and to estimate the value of 
the conference in one article, but one 
may get some conception of its nature 
by the following excerpts from the ad- 


dress of the Chairman on “The Objec 
tives of the Conference.” 

“Just one year ago tomorrow, we 
met in this great city in the First In 
ternational Conference on Boys Work. 
The chairman of that memorable con 
ference [Hart I. Seely], in his notable 
keynote address, sounded a_ vibrant 
note, and that note, ringing through 
the entire conference, has come down 
through the year with increasing clar 
ity and power. 

“On every hand, in all parts of this 
continent, and even around the world, 
the power and influence of that con- 
That first confer- 
ence was epoch-making. It was a pio- 
neering project. It was the first time 
we had met together to consider the 
boy and his problems without any re- 

(Continued on page 46) 


ference has gone. 
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JAN MASARYK, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, Richmond. 


Indiana. 

















GEORGE W. FRASIER, Greeley, Colo. ROY B. ROBINETTE, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Jan Masaryk, son of the president of Czecho- Indiana, who made him a life member. He States. At thirty-three he is the hea 
Slovakia, is a member of the Rotary Club of has spent forty years in the civil service, has Colorado State Teachers College at Greel 
Prague. He has filled various important dip- been president of the National Municipal Roy B. Robinette occupies a chair at n¢ 
jomatic posts, and recently was appointed min- League, and has long been known as a force- every director’s meeting in Lakewood, 4 
ister from Czecho-Slovakia to London. ful writer and an able lawyer. urb of Cleveland, Ohio. He is am 

ee t other things, president of the National P 

William Dudley Foulke, LL.D., has been George Willard Frasier, Ph.D., is probably Oil and Varnish Association and of Clev: 


honored by fellow-Rotarians of Richmond, the youngest college president in the United Rotary. 
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Caustic Critics 
tor, THE ROTARIAN: 

The articles “What Is Wrong With 

tary?” and “Rotary from the Out- 

’ in recent issues of THE ROTAR- 

\, have caused many of us to wonder 
ust what is the basis for the exag- 
verated importance that seems to be 
ittached to the criticisms of a few self- 
styled “Intelligentsia.” It rather looks 
; though THE ROTARIAN is falling for 
the old gag of free advertising for 
men without sufficient intrinsic worth 
to maintain themselves in public no- 
tice. Why should we always assume 
that the men who profess ideals are 
fools or hypocrites, and the caustic 
critic is honest and sincere. It is time 
ve ceased to give any serious regard 
to those literary dilettante, who have 
neither reverence for the past, under- 
standing or respect for the standards 
and restraints of the present, nor any 
constructive message for the future. 

The Rotarian who has once grasped 
the Rotary idea as a philosophy of life 
will hardly exchange it for a witticism, 
or a cheap smartness. 

The fact is that these critics lack 
the two fundamentals of the critic’s 
equipment—a sense of humor, and 
imagination. 

I wonder if they will ever perceive 
the humor of their “panning” Rotar- 
ians and others for self-advertising. 
They are so serious. 

“It’s strange that God should fash to 
frame 

This earth and life sae hie, 

And clean forget to explain the same 

To a gentleman like me.” 


But perhaps that does not disturb 
them, for as R. L. S. said on hearing 
of the death of Arnold, “Poor Matthew, 
l'm afraid he won’t like God.” 

Then they lack the imagination that 
can recognize genius, and romance, 
that is not expressed in grotesque or 
bizarre forms. A real poet could see 
true beauty, and greatness in the sim- 
ple piety of the Scottish Cottar. Real 
Imagination cries 
“Give us a man like Robbie Burns, 

lo sing us the song o’ steam.” 

‘hese mole-eyed literalists can never 

xpected to see that there is often 
of true poetry and romance in 
iaking of the typewriter than in 





Letters discussing questions of spe- 
cial interest to Rotarians are invited 
by the Editors and as many as pos- 


sible will be printed each month. 
Representing the personal opinions 
of the writers, the Editors and Pub- 
lishers are not responsible for state- 
ments made. 





the purple blurb emanating from it, 
descriptive of the passing of a hearse 
down the street. True realism would 
have portrayed not only the weaknesses 
and foibles and pettinesses of “Main 
Street,” but the patient heroism, the 
divine self-sacrifice, the glorious self- 
denials that are everywhere visible to 
the man who knows its life. 

We grant that Rotarians often 
crudely express our ideals, that some- 
times we are inclined to “slop over,” 
yet I think the danger is rather in 
the other direction. That we are too 
self-conscious concerning our idealism. 
We are as afraid as schoolboys of be- 
ing caught trying to do something 
good. We, like the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth and His friends, may have the 
“small-town mind,” but I for one, pre- 
fer that to the plea “I thank Thee I 
am not as other men,” and expect to 
retain the philosophy of unselfishness 
and honesty until a better is provided. 

A. H. EGGLESTON, 


Rotary Club of North Platte, Nebr. 


A Simple Recipe 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

We desire to draw your attention 
and the attention of the world in gen- 
eral to Vancouver, Clarke County, 
Washington, and to announce that this 
is the chief station on the main-line 
railroads between Canada and Mexico. 
There are a few minor flag-stations 
like Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles but they are inconsequential 
hamlets in comparison with this throb- 
bing metropolis. Vancouver is the old- 
est city in the Pacific Northwest and 
we are celebrating our Centenial Year. 
We have one of the largest Govern- 
ment Military Posts and flying-fields 
in the United States and a steady in- 
crease in industrial plants and popula- 
tion. Of course, all of these little things 


help but Vancouver’s chief claim to dis- 
tinction as one of the really great cities 
of the world lies in the fact that it 
is the home of that justly celebrated 
Club No. 853 of Rotary International 
and that in Rotary’s “Weekly Letter” 
of November 30th, 1925, this club heads 
the 426 clubs of Division C in October 
attendance. We want this fact broad- 
cast from the Artic Circle to the Gulf 
and from ocean to ocean. 

We had read articles on attendance 
in THE ROTARIAN from time to time 
and District Governor Ed Campbell of 
Seattle (a small place up on Puget 
Sound) had made casual reference to it 
in capitalized type in several score of 
his letters and we determined to dem- 
onstrate what a real live, peppy, up-to- 
date club could do along attendance 
lines. President Howard named our 
two most handsome Rotarians (not 
counting the Secretary of course) to 
captain teams—the Pirates and the 
Senators. “There is no such word as 
fail” in our vocabulary but it was 
understood that if anything in the way 
of an over-whelmning calamity pre- 
vented a team’s perfect score for a 
month, the other side was to banquet 
at the expense of the losers and the 
wives of all our Rotarians were to be 
present to witness the humiliation. A 
large portrait of our only charter mem- 
ber who had a perfect attendance rec- 
ord since club installation adorned the 
walls of the luncheon-room with score- 
boards on either side of it. 

October was a strenuous month for 
us, each team being determined to 
feast at the expense of the other. 
severa] times during the month a num- 
ber of our members drove over a hun- 
dred miles to keep up their attendance. 
At the end of the month it was found 
that each of our “fifty-seven varities” 
had kept a perfect score for five meet- 
ings. Had that particular month had 
six or seven weekly meetings I am 
sure that we would still have kept our 
record clear. 

We were Club No. 1 of District No. 1 
and the largest club on the continent to 
attain perfect attendance for the 
month. We received congratulations 
from every direction. Figuratively we 
patted ourselves on the back and were 


(Continued on page 75) 
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This is a photograph taken under most unusual auspices several years ago, showing as it does Rotarian Adam Brown— 
standing beside a tree which he planted in 1859 in celebration of the opening of the water- 


works system of Hamilton, Ontario. Rotarian Brown has not only the distinction of reaching the century mark in point 
added distinction of a career of outstanding service as a railroader, presidential interceder, member of 
expert, and postmaster (for a quarter of a century) of one of the largest cities of Canada. 


Canada’s Grand Old Man 
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Jnusual Stories of Unusual Men 








Adam Brown— Edo’ s Grand Old Man 


MOST always to speak of a 
“Centenarian” is to conjure up 
J \ to mind the picture of a very 
e-worn individual, usually down at 
,eel, seated on the back-porch idly 
ttling away at an inoffensive stick 
though vastly bored with the ap- 
rent interminable trend of things in 
neral. 

In the offing is usually the family 

,od-pile,—a husky, healthy three or 
four years’ supply of cordwood,—and, 

f course the trusty axe posing con- 
veniently in the corner of the portrait. 

The Relic of the Past is usually in- 
forming an equally bored young 
vorld—per newspaper reporter and 
note-book,—that the only way to reach 
the century-mark is to avoid doing all 
those things people usually want to do, 
refrain from eating everything desir- 
able, speak but little, eat but little, 
sleep but little, and, above all, not to 
worry! 

How many of these Century ladies 
and gentlemen one reads about! How 
few one ever actually knows! How 
often one is tempted to pity the gulla- 
bility of the novelty-seeking news- 
paperman, or the mathematical re- 
liability of the Old Man by the Wood- 
pile! 

It is with relief that one turns to 
another picture. 

The chimes are ringing over Central 
Presbyterian church in the City of 
Hamilton, Ontario. Scores of limous- 
ines and carriages line the curb out- 
side. Two thousand people throng the 
inside of the church waiting for that 
always interesting spectacle, the union 
of two lives. 

One of Scotland’s well-known sons, 
a man of thirty, supported by his best 
man, both in the plaids and kilts of 
their clans, stand waiting by the altar- 
rail. He has crossed the ocean for his 
bride. She appears. A vision of 
beauty! 

Who is this that comes beside her? 

Tall and well built; immaculate in 
morning-coat and pearl gray trousers; 
reckless boutonniere; locks, snowy 
white, well-groomed; white spats on 
feet that move with a firmness synchro- 
nising with a perfect poise of mind! 

The ceremony over the wedding 
party moves into the registry where 
the customary signatures are in- 
scribed in the church-book. 

The bride writes her name; so does 
he happy groom. Then the witness 
gns. And over his shoulder we make 





By M. BENSON WALKER 


letters: 
grand- 


well-formed 
bride’s 


firm, 
Brown, the 


out the 
“Adam 
father.’ 

Not a letter falters. There is no 
fumbling with eye-glasses. That is 
part of the equipment of present-day 
youth! 

It is by little glimpses such as this 
that one really comes to know Rotarian 
Adam Brown intimately. One hundred 
years of age—certified—and, like that 
taboo product with the ambulant 
name—“‘still going strong.” 

Another thumb-nail picture! 

The spacious, raftered dining-hall of 
the aforementioned bride’s home, which 
she is leaving for her new abode in 
Scotland. The cream of Canada’s so- 
ciety; lovely ladies, charming men, 
powerful politicians, business mag- 
nates. The wedding-cake is cut with 
the groom’s clan-dirke. Then the toast 
to the pair is drunk and in a clear 
voice, each word a joy of refined 
enunciation, the bride’s grandfather 
speaks. This is no half-heard exten- 
sion of greetings as from the void of 
the next world. Not a bit of it! The 
speaker is very much of this world, as 
is his message. 

The reel is broken. 
moves. 

Rotary is gathered about the lunch- 
eon board in Hamilton’s premier hotel. 
Hamilton’s business men, Hamilton’s 


, 


Again the scene 





1826—Adam Brown—1926 


This sketch was written for this 
There 


indication that Rotarian 


magazine a few weeks ago. 
was every 
Brown had at least several years of 
useful life ahead. Just before this 
issue went to press, on January 16th, 
the following wire was received 
from the writer of this article: 

“Rotarian Adam Brown died in 
his sleep early this morning.” 

So ends a long life of service. 
In the words of the poet we are re- 
minded that “Death has a thousand 
doors.” It is not strange that the 
door of “peace and quiet” should 
have noiselessly closed at the end 
of the long trail of service to others. 

What Rotarian Brown’s loss means 
may be readily understood by read- 
ing this account. 


—THE EDITORS. 
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thinkers, Hamilton’s men of action; 
many of them are there 

The speaker of the day is an 
nounced and, disregarding the 
fered arm, Rotarian Adam Brown, one 
hundred years of age, arises. And for 
twenty minutes he speaks of the past, 
terminating his remarks with morals 
and policies applicable to the throbbing 
present and the kaledioscopic future. 


prof 


There is no wood-pile here, 


gestive axe! 


no sug 


WH is Rotarian Adam Brown? 

This is difficult to answer in a 
few words. One might call him the per 
sonification of apparent perpetuality. 
But that, while conveying the idea of 
longevity, tells nothing of the man. 
For the fact remains that his living 
to reach one hundred years of age is 
but a detail and a comparatively un 
important one in a life of most un 
usual fullness. It were a pity if when 
the inevitable evening falls his long 
life were remembered “chiefly for its 
length.” Rather should it be held up 
as an example of the great and varied 
interests which one man may cram 
into one life. The word “cram,” how- 
ever, is unfortunate. For R. A. B.’s 
life is in no sense “crammed.” It has 
been too well regulated, too logical, too 
consecutive to tolerate of such descrip 
tion. 

While the Browns of Dumfries, 
Scotland, were sturdy specimens of all 
that is best of the Land o’ the Heather, 
it remained for our subject to attain 
the century mark so far as is known. 
The long race for him started in Edin- 
burgh in 1826. Here as a boy he at- 
tended a school conducted by Mr. 
Adams, one of the best known gram- 
marians of his day. From him our 
subject imbibed a love of clear speak- 
ing which has stayed with him all 
through his eventful life. 

In 1833 the family came to Canada, 
the trip one long Argosy of adventure. 
There was no ocean steam travel in 
those days; and right up to the present 
the creaking of a sail-block recalls to 
Hamilton’s Grand Old Man that wind- 
tossed passage. The boy got his lungs 
full of salt air and to the present time 
carries a nautical breeziness of mind 
no doubt stimulated if not acquired on 
that far-off trip. The family settling 
in Montreal, Adam was sent to school 
until he reached the age of 14. 

The Scottish boy then entered a dry- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Britannia and Columbia Must Remain Friends 
— first real test of Rotary International will 
be its influence for understanding, good will, 
and peace between America and the British Em- 
pire. If Rotary fails here, what chance has it 
to succeed elsewhere? 

Today we are somewhat perturbed by the things 
which we are reading in both American and Brit- 
ish newspapers and magazines. The optimist may 
say it is only a family disagreement that won’t 
amount to anything serious. We are not so sure 
of that. Anyway, we can’t afford to have a nasty 
disagreement between two great nations in which 
exist ninety-five per cent of all Rotary clubs. 

There have been certain speculations as to the 
influence to preserve the peace which would be ex- 
erted by the assembling of say two hundred Amer- 
ican and two hundred British Rotarians on the eve 
of an impending declaration of war between their 
two countries. 

When war is about to commence, it may be and 
probably will be too late to have the desired in- 
fluence; perhaps too late to be able to get together. 

The time to do something is now when news- 
papers and statesmen and captains of trade are 
making charges and counter-charges which are 
developing irritation and leading to unfriendly 
relations. 

Why cannot Rotary do something now to pre- 
vent the situation from getting worse? 

When diplomatic relations have been broken, 
when newspapers are shrieking for war, when ora- 
tors are appealing to our patriotism, when the 
bands are playing “Britons Never Shall Be Slaves” 
and “Does the Star Spangled Banner Yet Wave,” 
it will not be possible for men of either country to 
propose peace without being accused of disloyalty. 

In America we would be denounced as an organ- 
ization permeated with British propaganda and an 
“A. P. L.”’ would be assigned to watch us instead 
of Rotary being asked to help form the “A. P. L.” 
In Britain, likewise, the finger of suspicion would 
point at us and we would be denounced as an 
Anglo-American organization controlled from Chi- 
cago. 

The time to be of service is now. What is Rotary 
doing? What can Rotary do? 
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Rotary Attains Its Majority 


UST why in some countries, including the 
United States, a male is assumed to have at- 
tained full manhood at the age of twenty-one js 
hard to explain save by the fact that legal authori- 
ties had to fix on some limit and had to do so more 


or less arbitrarily. 

Rotary was born in the United States 21 years 
ago, the 23rd of February, and therefore may now 
be considered as having attained its majority and 
ready to do its share in the world’s work. When 
Paul P. Harris and three other men met in a Chi- 
cago office and decided that in a spirit of fellow- 
ship and friendship, they would understand more 
about each other’s business and each other’s prob- 
lems, a seed was planted which has _ blossomed 
forth into a world-wide institution. Today there 
are more than twenty-two hundred similar groups 
in thirty-two countries. There has been a corre- 
sponding development of the Rotary attitude 
toward business, toward the community, toward 
life itself. 

The important thing about reaching a majority, 
however, is not the fact that the young man now 
has attained certain rights. It is a question of how 
those rights are used. 

Whatever the young citizen proclaims, he must 
live up to—else his service to his community is of 
no more importance than so much driftwood drift- 
ing with the tide. To those who founded Rotary, 
to those who moulded its tenets, there must be a 
great satisfaction in the evolution of its princi- 
ples and philosophy as well as the sheer physica! 
development of the organization. 

Rotary has attained its majority and it is for 
everyone interested in the organization, as well as 
for the component parts of the organization itsell, 
to see that it shall be a real majority. Thousands 
of organizations are in existence, many of them 
publicly committed to high purposes and endowed 
with ample vitality to carry out their creeds. If 
Rotary is to be of any real help in the counsels of 
the world, it must not be content with either pi 
claimed purpose or potential strength alone; | 
must never rest until these are fully combined ‘or 
the realization of the Six Objects of Rotary. * 
the least of these Objects is the advancement 
understanding between nations, for Rotary \\'s5 
born to bring about understanding. 
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Presidents of thirty Rotary clubs in the metropolitan district of New York were the guests of New York City Rotarians in 

December. Here they are gathered around Guy Gundaker of Philadelphia, who delivered the chief address. Rotarian Gundaker 

is seated fifth from the left. The Rotary flag in the background was presented to the club by the International Board in 1923 

during Rotarian Gundaker’s term as International President. Raymond T. Knoeppel, of the Rotary Club of New York, Past 
District Governor, is the first man in the second row 


“Wise Saws and attended a meeting of the club before and girls, he declared, are the best 
Vodern Instances” starting on a busy period of entertain- crop a nation can produce and should 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK.— Someone ment and sight-seeing at various receive as much attention as othe! 


vho read of the recent discovery of points of the city. Later they visited things the farms produce. The talks 
a mediaeval version of Rotary’s motto Oxford, Cambridge, and other English on agricultural conditions were inter 
suggests that Rotarian Tomei of Leg- schools as well as some of the industrial spersed with comments by club mem 
horn, Italy, might like to take a stroll plants. bers who stated that Rotary wanted 
through Copenhagen. There, our in- Young eS ae nothing for itself but was only inter 
formant says, anyone interested might Wisk Busines Man ested in developing the community wel 
find a student’s dormitory erected by a fare. 


hilanthropie Dane; and over the door- _ WOODSTOCK, ONT.—More than one Help Raise $1.000.000 
resins ‘ rene a , hundred Ontario farmers and Rotar- etp matse of, ’ 
ay an inscription chiseled in 1908 


“Tien andre vil selv du tienes.” Ap- ians attended the Farmers’ Night For Colorado College 


’ - j Z > og ary an ‘ r ‘p YG ‘ ‘ vhirl 
parently the English translation of meeting of the local Rot ary club and ( OLORADO SPRINGS, ( OLo.—In a whi! 
this might be rendered “Serve another nh aig their mgt iation of the wind campaign which lasted only a 
f you would serve yourself.” helpful talks given by the supervisor month the future of Colorado College 


of agricultural representatives for was insured and the burden of debt 
: W ill Entertain Ontario; a champion plowman; a which it has borne for some years wa 
3 South African Students warden; and others interested in vari- removed. A citizens committee secured 
LONDON, ENGLAND.—Once more Lon- ous phases of agriculture. The super- $446,000 in four days, and the subscrip 
n Rotary was the host of a party visor declared that the increasing tions and grants from various sources 

visiting students. This time the number of junior farmers’ societies in- will total around a million dollars. By 
ys came from the universities of dicated better co-operation in the fu- an odd coincidence the announcements 
outh Africa, and some sixty of them ture with consequent prosperity. Boys of the sub-committees were made at a 
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This group picture was taken at the inauguration meeting of the Rotary Club of St. Gall, Switzerland. , The club ~ at formalls 


elected to membership in Rotary 
Schuster and Secretary August Steinman. 

of the same name. The city was 
banquet held by candle-light since the 
electric-lighting system was temporarily 
out of commission. While the teams 
were still reporting the electric lights 
flashed on again, and the booming of 
the college bell simultaneously an- 
nounced the latest victory for the 
Contributions came from all 
local Rotary 


school. 
classes of society, and the 
club was one of the organizations 


took active part in the drive. 


which 


Give Picnic for 

200 School Children 

directors of 
plan for 
hundred 


CALCUTTA, INDIA.—The 
Calcutta Rotary endorsed a 
a Christmas 
school children from the 
area of the city. A 
the Botanic. Gardens, 
ments, and presents were 
the plans which were to be carried out 
by the Rotarians with the assistance of 
their Rotary Anns and other volunteer 


helpers. 


picnic for two 
nost congested 
trip to 
refresh- 


steamer 
games, 
mentioned in 


Years of Boy’s Work 

Show Encouraging Results 

During its 
Rotary 


RATON, New MEXICo.- 
six years of existence the local 
club has specialized in boy’s work with 
gratifying results. Among the proj- 
ects which the club has sponsored are 
the summer camp at Ute mountain 
park; the development of the Scout 
troops; the observance of Boy’s Week; 
back-to-school work; entertainment of 


International last September and had twenty-five: charter members including President: Oscai 


St. Gall is the sixth Swiss city to havea Rotary club, and‘is the capital of the cant: 
founded by an Irish hermit in’ 614’ A: D. and contains | a very famous’ library. 


teachers and: graduates; dnd the 
notable improvement of the state indus- 
trial school which was extricated from 
political influence’ and’ genérally hu- 
manized. ; Hh 


Club Members Pay Visit x 
To High Schools ;' 


IrHAcA, N. Y.—One hundred Ro- 
tarians inspected their junior and 
senior high schools recently and for 


some of them it was the first visit to 
a school since their own graduation. 
Ithacans are keenly interested in educa- 
tion and their interest is reflected in 
all the schools from the kindergarten 
te Cornell University with its thou- 
sands of students. Credit for the suc- 
cess of the trip is due the club officers 
program a secret till 
Lists of the rooms 


who kept the 
luncheon was over. 
to be.visited, together with lists of 
members assigned to each, were at 
every table, and as a check on attend- 
ance these lists were left with the 
teachers. An additional check was 
furnished by the taking of a group pic- 
ture. 


Joint Meeting Abounds in 


Fellowship 
EVELETH, MINN.-—Hailed as one of 
the best inter-club meetings in this 


district the joint gathering of Eveleth 
and Virginia Rotarians at Eveleth will 
have visible permanent effect. It was 
found necessary to add two extra 





“lub: 


tables to accommodate’ all the guest 
These two tables*were built into 
well-known‘ round table of the Evelet 
Artistic decorations for 
included a specially light 
order of a 


occasion 
cabinet on the 
receivér whence issued _ vociferou 
greetings, and numerous 
bearing messages of good-will. A! 
attractive blue-print menu was 
other feature that aroused int 
est. Besides all these expressio1 
of friendliness there was an impre 
talk by a district judge, who spoke o 
the necessity of caring for the your 
generation. 


strean 


“Live and Help Live” 
President Urges 

NEWARK, N. 
past district governors and 650 oth 
Rotarians at the inter-city meeting 
held here, President Don Adams 
clared: 


J.—Speaking to sev 


“Rotary will go just as far as 
individual Rotarian will let-it go. 
work and success of Rotary depends 
the individual Rotarian and the 
vidual club. Many of the clubs ! 
resolved into lecture clubs, Chaut 
qua societies, with only a vague kn: 
edge of what Rotary stands for. Th 
fore the chief task of Rotary is to 
each Rotarian familiar with the 
jects and programs of the organ 
tion. 
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is more important to make a life 
a living. Material things count 
they are important, but the 
structure is not strong unless we 
into that structure love and serv- 
It is not enough to ‘live and let 
we must live and help live.” 
ong the thousands who heard the 
ss over the radio was President 
mother, who celebrated her 
ntvy-seventh birthday that day. 
y seven clubs were represented at 


gathering. 


Fellowship Committee 
Has Seasonable Program 

LoGAN, W. Va.—The fellowship com- 

ttee of the local Rotary club hit on 
. happy way of combining its special 

terests with the Christmas customs. 
\t a meeting held during the holiday 
season a large Christmas tree was 
ylaced in the center of the dining-room 
and the tables were placed all around 
tree. The usual decorations were 
employed and questions were written 
on long strips of paper, the strips 
rolled and cased in colored paper be- 
fore being placed on the tree. From 
each question a ribbon reached to 
some Rotarian’s plate. Each member 
in turn hauled in his question, read it, 
and made a one-minute comment. In 
this way every member took part in the 
program—including those who usually 
refrained from talking. Some of the 
questions were: 

“What is your idea of a handshake? 
Does it help to promote good fellow- 
ship?” 

“What is your idea of a program 
that a fellowship committee should put 
on?” 

“Is Rotary accomplishing anything 
in the way of promoting good fellow- 
ship?” 

“Is there a difference between fellow- 
ship of today and that of the ‘good old 
days’? How? 


the 


At this same meeting several letters 
were received from crippled children 
and others who had benefited by the 
Rotary Christmas fund. This fund is 
raised by the collection of all pennies 
each Rotarian happens to have in his 
pockets on luncheons days, and 
amounts to several hundred dollars at 
the end of the year. 


Perfect Attendance Is 
Its Own Reward—And More 


MARION, On10.—In its four years of 
existence the Marion Rotary club had 
never had a one hundred per cent meet- 
ng. Dr. Carl W. Sawyer, the presi- 
‘ent, determined that one should be 
Accordingly he offered to write 
4 cheque for $100 for the club’s Sun- 

ne Fund whenever such a meeting 


held 
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Ostend in 1927 


¢ Pre. the most fashion- 
able resort and 
second port of Belgium, will 
be the host city for the 1927 
international convention of 
Rotary. At the January 
meeting t he _ International 
Board made this selection 
after careful consideration of 
facilities and accessibility of 
various extending in- 
vitations. If the necessary ar- 
rangements are completed, Os- 
tend will be the third city 
outside the United States to 
entertain such a convention. 


seaside 


cities 


In mediaeval times, Ostend 
was strongly fortified and un- 
derwent several but 
since the removal of the last 
ramparts in 1865 a new city 
has been built. There is a solid 
granite promenade extending 
for two miles along the shore, 
a fine casino, a royal chalet, a 
fine park with a race-course, 
direct railway communication 
with Brussels, and the harbor 
which accommodates large 
passenger vessels is the head- 
quarters of the Belgian fish- 
ing fleet. 


sieges, 











was achieved. At the end of Decem- 
ber the meeting was set aside for the 
entertainment of crippled and needy 
children, every member brought a 
child for the dinner and the Christmas 


party. Dr. Sawyer watched the prepa- 
rations for this meeting, decided he 


would have to write the cheque—he 
did. Incidentally, his fellow members 
suspect that the meeting was as much 
of an incentive as the promised cheque 
—and ‘that the president planned for 
both. 


Classification Clubs 
Hold Joint Meeting 


YPSILANTI, MicH.—Rotarians and 
Kiwanians of this city held a joint 
meeting to honor coaches of the Michi- 
gan State Normal College who had 
handled championship teams this year. 
The club presidents shared the duties 
of presiding officer and the president 
of the college acted as toastmaster. 
Talks -by a leading athlete and a 
famous coach were the features of the 
evening. 

This joint meeting was another sign 
of the cordial relations between the 
two clubs. Every year a team of Ro- 
tarians plays ball with a team of Ki- 


tl 


Wanians and the proceeds go to some 
worthy charity. Last the Ki 
Wwanians won by a score of 18-15; and 
$700 


year 


was donated to a hospital fund 


for needy folk of the city. 


Secure Juvenile Clinic 
After Five-Year Campaign 


JERSEY City, N. J.—About five years 
ago the local Rotary club interested 
itself in the State Home for Boys and 
because of their interest annual trips 
to the Home became part of Rotary’s 
activity in this district. A few weeks 
ago a committee was formed with five 
members from each of the Rotary 
clubs in Hudson county, and was as 
signed to crystallize public sentiment in 


favor of a psychiatric clinic to be 


established in conjunction with the 
juvenile court. It was thought that 
the findings of such a clinic might 


help materially in saving the boys from 
a life of crime. Other service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and the press took up 
the matter and it 
successful conclusion by the action of 
the Board of Freeholders which voted 
to establish the clinic and appropriated 
funds for its operation. 


was pushed to a 


Marvels of Electricity 
Demonstrated at Club Meeting 
ONT.—Among the 
meetings of the Rotary 
one arranged by members 
connected with the electrical 
in some way—a meeting which 
nished both enjoyment and instruction 
for the members. After informative 
and illustrative talks on various phases 
of the business the club heard an ad 
dress broadcasted by the president of 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., club 1,500 miles 
away, who availed himself of the op- 
portunity to greet Crawford McCul- 
lough, past international president. 


Fort WILLIAM, 
recent 
club 


local 
was 
business 
fur- 


Ladies Befriend 
Crippled Children 

SENECA FALLS, N. Y.—The local Ro- 
tary club is not content to simply fur- 
nish the means for surgical help to its 
little crippled proteges. Recently the 
Rotarians originated something in 
crippled children’s work when they in- 
duced a number of Rotary Anns and 
other women to take a personal interest 
in the children. Each lady is the spe- 
cial friend of some one child, and 
strives by sympathetic treatment to 
win the youngster’s confidence and de- 
termine exactly what sort of aid will 
be the most necessary and most likely 
to produce lasting effect on the child’s 
future. The chairman of the inter- 
national committee on crippled chil- 
dren’s work said that so far as he 
knew the plan was unique. 














HE PROFITS MOST 


TAPESTRY 
By Arthur Melville 
/ AST night I lay in lazy state 
4 And held review of all my hours 
Which, like some mellow arras, wait 
A final thread from memory’s bowers. 


And wheresoe’er life’s pattern showed 
Some interlude most bravely blessed; 
I knew that golden hour had glowed 
Because your hand the loom caressed. 


Chicago, Ill. 


CASTLES 
By Ellen Glines 
built 


w* 
wave, 


My little brother and I; 
In their topmost towers the flags shone 
brave 
As the sun went down the sky; 
Sand Castles! Grand Castles! 
Flags that rippled gay! 
A wave passed by in the middle of the 
night 
And washed you all away. 


our castles down by the 


We built our castles up in the air, 
My dearest friend and I; 
Gleaming proud they lifted there 
Rosy walls on high; 
Air Castles! Fair Castles! 
Bubbles floating gay! 
A wind passed by in the middle of the 
night 
And blew you al] away... 


We built owr castles in wonderful Spain, 
My heart’s own love and I, 

Ramparts wide on every side, 
Turrets that touched the sky; 

Oh Castles in Spain! you rose in vain; 
My heart in the dust I lay... 

For ONE passed by in the middle of the 

night 

And swept you all away! 

Porto Rico. 


San Juan, 


PICK UP YOUR FEET AND GO 
By Ellen Glines 


) “ESTERDAY is yesterday, 

Pick up your feet and go! 
Tomorrow you'll be far away, 

If yowll pick up your feet and go, 
From the things you’ve missed and the 

things you've marred 

By the twist of a wrist or the turn of 
a card, 
the words that stung 
deed that scarred, 
So—pick up your feet and go! 


From and the 


Yesterday is yesterday, 
Pick up your feet and go! 

Never you care what the neighbors say, 
Pick up your feet and go! 

Lady Luck hides over the hill, 

And you can’t find her by sitting still; 

She won't do a nary thing for you till 
You pick up your feet and GO! 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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TO COUSIN LOUIS SCHWAB 
New York Rotary Club 
From J. E. LeRossignol 
Lincoln Rotary Club 
V J HEN lately to your honored guest 
You did that favor small, 
You knew ’twas not his first request, 
Nor yet his final call, 
And that when all your work was done, 
Your troubles scarcely had begun. 
But though your indignation flames, 
You should not growl at Cousin James. 


He'll gladly lunch with you at sight, 
And often come to dine, 

And be with you ’till morning light, 
Even to breakfast time; 

And at your home upon the shore 
He'll spend his week-ends more and 

more. 
So though you're up to all his games, 
You can’t escape from Cousin James. 


He loves to smoke your best cigars; 
Your autos are his own; 

And when your stocks are touching par, 
He’il touch you for a loan. 

Your best ideas, too, he hooks, 

Shameless, to put them in his books. 

Yet though your very soul he claims, 

You should not cuss your Cousin James. 


O. Cousin Lou, if you but knew 
Your Bible and your prayers, 
You would be fain to entertain 


This angel unawares. 


Then let your brightest prospects fade, 
And earthly riches fly; 
Be not afraid, you will be paid, 
In Heaven, bye and bye. 
So though he balk your dearest aims, 
thankful for your Cousin James. 


Be 
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JUST TO BE GLAD 
By Maude Luise Gardin 


Ep 'ST to be glad for smilin 
“ Whatever it may bring, 
Just to be glad for a friendly 
The touch of song bird’s wing 
Just to be glad for a little pi. 
An acre and a tree, 

Just to be glad for a holy spo 
And that God gave you to m: 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE TEST 
By Louise Mayers Meredit! 
Peres you use this little t, 
Next time you'd like to know 
What really is the very best 
In choice of ways to go. 


Suppose that everybody went 
The way you're ’bout to choos 

Would all the world be better off? 
If not, old man, you'll lose. 


Suppose that everybody said 
The thing you’re ’bout to say 
Would that same thing in aggregut 
Help on the world today? 


Suppose that thing you think about 
Was entertained in thought 

Of every person on the globe— 
Would earth be what it ought? 


Suppose you use this little test, 
Not merely read it here, 

But work it every time you act, 
Or think or speak, old dear. 


Greenville, Ohio. 


SONNETT TO A BLANK PIECE : 
OF WHITE PAPER | 


By Herbert Felkel 


yeast message wilt thou carry t ) 
the worlds? & 
Before thy whiteness I uncover in 
spect 
Ere ugly, man-made characters bespot 
The perfectness of parchment pure 
pearls; 
Typewritten lines nor printer’s ink cs 
Nor pen nor pencil marks have wrecked 4 
Thy chastity with sordid, worldly simea 3 
But poets crude in vanity will blot " 
Their babblings on thee. They do no! ’ 
think! _ 
Mayhap a vulgar line, undignified ani 
curt, 
Or note sarcastic, penned and se) 
hurt, 
Will spoil and shame thee. Far bet’ 
link 
Two hearts in love, or speed a wor 0! 
cheer 
To kindle hope where life is du! : 
drear. | 
Saint Augustine, Fla. | 
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leed, in view of the sense of odium 
the term militarists provokes and 

al tendencies, still in evidence, of 
tifying diplomacy with Machiavel- 
this is becoming more and more 

ge of business in the solution and 
istment of international problems. 

e tariff conference now going on 
China, which is regarded an 

h making event is, for example, 
entially one to arrange matters for 
isinessmen and it is the voice of busi- 
men that guides its decisions. And 

at are the so-called Pacific problems, 
it those that seek to balance fairly 
he business interests of the countries 


as 


concerned, for the preservation of 
peace? 
The Rotarians are, as we believe, 


mostly business men, who make it one 
if their main objects to achieve “under- 
tanding, goodwill, and peace” among 
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page 


the nations “through a world fellow 
ship of business and professional men.” 
With the economic conditions getting 
gradually in order in Europe, thanks to 
the Security Pact, as it will no doubt 
prove, and in view of the prospective 
stability in China, 


return of financial 


the absence of whch has so long re- 
mained a menace to the peace of the 
Far East, a more wise choice of time 
could not made for influen- 
tial businessmen of the different coun- 
meet thus 
on a grand scale and try to understand 
one another the countries they 
represent, than the mid-Pacific gather 
ing next year. 

We do 


have been 


tries, as Rotarians are, to 


and 


not suppose that Rotarians 
are subject to any ambition to play 
diplomats. They are business men be- 
fore all and know 


who look after 


that there are others 


the foreign relations 


13 


The Pacific Rotary Conference 


of their countries, and can do the work 
better than they. Nevertheless they 
are more increasingly than ever the 
power and influence behind their dip 


As such their understanding 


one another fully constitutes an inter 


lomats. 


national factor, the importance of 


which cannot be overestimated. 


Now on, it will take a great deal fo. 
great civilised Powers, especially the 
signatories of the Washington Confe1 
ence pacts, to have recourse to an ar 
the 


man it will be who makes the diplomat 


bitrament of arms, and business 


his wishes. 
look 
the 


carry out These thoughts 


make us forward, with intense 


interest, to coming Hawaiian re 


union of Pacific Rotarians. The unde. 
standing of one another by the repre 
will be so much an 


World 


sentative Rotarians 


asset to the good of peace. 


ItI—Rotating to Honolulu 


By William G. Hall 


Manager of the Honolulu Iron Works Company 


HE Pacific Rotary Conference 
which has been called to meet 
in Honolulu next May, will be 
staged in the most unique and 

charming spot on the globe. 
Aside from the significance that the 
delegates will assemble from many 
E countries bordering the Pacific for a 
conference, before the Denver meeting 
of Rotary International is held, the fact 
that the gathering will be held in the 
“most democratic city” in the world is 

3 the outstanding feature. 


Honolulu is pronounced by eminent 
j men and scholars of world affairs as 
being a laboratory working upon the 
greatest experiment the world has ever 
seen. It is also recognized as the out- 
standing example of Americanism put 
into everyday use and practical effort. 
For there, in the capital of Hawaii, a 
score of races live, protected by the 
g “Stars and Stripes,” enjoying American 
institutions and freedom, as well as the 
joys of living which come from existence 
in a beautiful little land, blessed with a 
perfect climate. 

Volumes have been written on the po- 
litical, economic, and social situation in 
Hawaii. The islands have long been the 
mecca for world scholars and authors, 
fictionists and scientists. Every year 
‘ces conferences held there of an inter- 





a 
# 
BA 


Bg Ss aa 


national character at which ways and 
means for the promotion of better racial 
and national 
Any gathering which is called 


understanding are dis- 
cussed. 
for the purpose of dealing with Pacific 
problems or promoting ideas for a bet- 
ter unity among Pacific 
held in Honolulu. Why? Because Hono- 
lulu has had those problems arise within 
herself. She has met many, and is 
meeting more. Her institutions, her 
government, her relationships, consti- 
tute a permanent file which is thrown 
open as a reference for any who care 
to use it. 


countries is 


The location of the city is also an im- 
portant factor in promoting the success 
Situated at prac- 
tically an equi-distance from all Pacific 
countries, 
assured to a greater degree. 
lines connect Hawaii with all corners 
of the Pacific. A net-work of 
commercial routes has been built up 
which is handling increased tonnage 


of such gatherings. 


attendance of delegates is 
Steamship 


vast 


and passengers every day. Hawaii’s 
importance is established both in a 
commercial way, as well as a recre- 


ational way. 

Geographically the territory of Ha- 
waii is small. In accomplishment it is 
great. Agricultural projects developed 
in recent years, produce millions of dol- 


lars annually, sugar-cane and pineapple 
being the principal crops. Thousands 
of 


and pineapple plantations, developed at 


acres of waving green cane-fields 
tremendous expense, are living proofs 
that managed 
carefully getting 
Two great service posts of the United 
States are established there. Pear! Har 
bor, one of the finest naval bases in the 
world, and Schofield Barracks, Ameri- 


agriculture, well and 


planned is results. 


largest establishment are 
both situated near Honolulu amid beau- 
tiful surroundings. The federal gov 
ernment has established a national park 
on the island of Hawaii for the benefit 


of residents and travelers. 


ca’s army 


i fag Hawaiian group is composed of 
four large islands and four small 
They lie in a 
diagonally the 
Island the 
Hawaii on the southeast. 
the of the 
encompassed in a chain of about 400 
of 6,400 
square miles. They are volcanic in 
formation, containing no oil or mineral 
resources. The fertility of the soil is 
responsible for their prosperity. 


1,500-mile chain 
Pacific 
northwest to 


ones. 
across from 
Ocean on 
However, 
Islands 


main group are 


miles with a combined area 


The common impression that they are 
little clumps of land characterized by 
smooth rolling topography is entirely 
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erroneous. Jagged crags and moun- 
tain peaks characterize all of them, pro- 
ducing scenery that surpasses anything 
on the globe. On the island of Hawaii 
for instance is the highest mountain 
peak to be found around the Pacific— 
- Mauna Kea towering 13,625 feet above 
the sea, capped by glistening white 
snow-fields. On the same island is 
Mauna Loa, a few feet lower and the 
largest single mountain mass in the 
world. On the slopes of this great bulk, 
4,000 feet above the sea, is Kilauea vol- 
cano the principal attraction of Hawaii 
National Park, in which moulten lava 
plays at intervals. The Hawaii Na- 
tional Park has long been a playground 
for world travelers. During activity 
of the volcano, thousands stand on the 
very rim watching the fiery moulten 
mass surge and heave, throwing up a 
terrific display of liquid fire in hun- 
dreds of fountains. Two miles from 
the fire-pit a modern American hotel is 
established with a nine-hole golf course. 


S dey port of Hilo is the governmen- 

tal seat of the island of Hawaii, and 
second largest city in the Territory. It 
is the terminal for the Hawaii Consol- 
idated railroad which has one of the 
most scenic lines in America, running 
along the magnificent Hamakua coast. 
On the west coast of Hawaii is the 
Kona district, where the first discov- 
erers of the Island landed, and which 
today is the last stand of primitive Ha- 
waii. The ruins of ancient forts and 
temples, constructed of lava and coral 
rock still stand facing the heaving Pa- 
cific, while sacrificial stones and monu- 
ments remain as they were placed by 
the chieftains ages ago. In Kona you 
can still see the native grass huts, wit- 
ness the ancient ceremonial dances of 
the Hawaiians, and find life slightly 
unchanged from what it was when the 
white man came. Modern paved high- 
ways and good golf courses are found 
on all of the islands, but those on the 
island of Hawaii carry more interest, 
because they touch primitive settle- 
ments and cross lava flows of recent 
years. 

On the island of Maui, agriculture is 
highly developed. Towering over the 
vast expanses of sugar-cane and pine- 
apple is the great crater of Haleakala, 
the world’s largest extinct voleano. The 
rim of the crater is 10,032 feet above 
the sea and the huge depression con- 
tains 12,160 acres with a circumference 
of 19 miles. Sunsets and sunrises 
viewed from a comfortable rest house 
on the summit are world famous for 
their gorgeousness and phenomena. The 
observer stands above a sea of tossing 
cloud, entirely shut off from the rest of 
the world and watches the flood of 
light-changes and color as the sun 
appears over the fluffy horizon. Halea- 
kala crater is under the jurisdiction of 
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the national park service, having been 
included a few years ago in the public 
domain. 

The island of Kauai boasts of the 
famous Waimea canyon. The canyon 
is probably one of the greatest scenic 
surprises of the Pacific, for the visitor 
suddenly arriving on its rim—and Na- 
ture has fashioned things so that the 
only approach is done unexpectedly— 
is swept away with the vivid panor- 
ama which confronts him. 

“Why, it’s greater than the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado!” is an excla- 
mation inevitably heard from one who 
is treated to the sight. And true it is. 
There, dancing in an iridescent light 
about the castled crags and verdant 
ravines which extend for miles before 
the observer, is the richest array of 
natural color ever seen by the eyes of 
man. Purples, greens, reds, blues, and 
browns all merge into a velvet-like tone 
as wispy cloud shadows float over the 
scene dreamily. Sparkling waterfalls 
tumble for hundreds of feet through 
distant gorges, while clumps of trop- 
ical foliage flash varying tints of green 
as they are distributed by the prevail- 
ing breeze. 

Waimea canyon is not as physically 
extensive a sight as the famous Ariz- 
ona spectacle, but its variance of color 
is just as pronounced, if not more so. 

The island of Oahu, upon which is 
situated Honolulu, is of course the com- 
mercial and social center of the terri- 
tory. The outlying districts are de- 
voted entirely to pineapple and cane 
growing, crossed by two distinct ranges 
of mountains, the Koolaus and the Wai- 
anaes. The foremost scenic attraction is 
the Nuuanu Pali situated a short dis- 
tance from the city, approached by an 
excellent concrete highway which passes 
the famous golf course of the Oahu 
Country Club. In crossing the Pali 
the motorist experiences one of the 
weirdest and most impressive drives in 
the world, for inside of a little more 
than two miles he descends 1200 feet 
by pavement, which is wide enough to 
insure safety, and is rimmed by a con- 
crete “bannister.” From the Pali a 
view is obtained of a great agricultural 
district which runs to the distant 
beaches where palm groves protect the 
sands. 

Such scenery as has been mentioned 
is only a portion of that which awaits 
the vistor—be he official delegate to the 
Rotary conference or merely a casual 
traveler. Each island has its outlay 
of beaches and mountain retreats, and 
over all remains the romance of Ha- 
waii. Aside from the fact that Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the Hawaiians 
since the coming of the missionaries, 
the old pagan influence is still notice- 
able, for each valley, bay, mountain, 
or canyon has a distinct legend con- 
nected with it which descends from the 
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old beliefs of the Hawaiians, hey 
everything in Nature had a se jpat, 
supernatural attachment and me ning 

It is this influence which cons: te; 
the greater portion of the little -oy, 


try’s romance. Actual belief int. 
gard has long since departed, 

each spot on the island is visited, ‘here 
is always some legend told for the yay 
ticular place, which makes grow jy». 
as well as children engage in a one 
ant game of Make-Believe. 


A will be readily understood, Hon 
lulu is as full of romance and inte) 
est as any other part. Its history dates 
back to a series of settlements of Ha 
waiian chiefs, when what is now the 
city, was divided into separate settle- 
ments each presided over by some illus 
trious warrior. Punchbowl, the extine: 


crater that is found within the city 
limits, still contains the sacrificia| 
stones upon which human life was 
taken. The old cauldron is replete 


with legends of ghosts. Diamond Head, 
the crater which is now a mighty 
American fortification has many leg- 
ends and stirring history connected 
with it. Manoa valley, exclusive resi 
dential district of Honolulu, has legend 
after legend relating to the deeds of 
gods and goddesses performed in the 
days when they walked and talked with 
man. The remaining Hawaiians are 
proud of their legends and will tell 
them as long as one cares to listen to 
them. The mixture of races naturally 
causes a situation which is as startling 
to the eye as it is to the ear. The na- 
tive garbs and costumes of a score of 
nationalities are seen on Honolulu 
streets in many bright colors, while 
the babble of different tongues convers- 
ing in things American—politics, 
finance, and business—tells the visitor 
just what Honolulu is and means. There 
are many historical structures in the 
city, the works of pioneers in religion, 
government, and commerce. Buildings 
and locations which played a great part 
in the early political history of the 
islands—when nation was vieing with 
nation for control of them, and events 
took place which finally lead to the an- 
nexation of Hawaii to the United 
States—still remain as echoes of thril- 
ling romance and adventure. 

With such a background flourishes 
Honolulu. With such environment and 
ideal atmosphere prospers Hawaii. The 
territory bustles in American business, 
conducted in an American way. Mod- 
ern methods do not detract from its 
history, but form a greater and more 
interesting contrast. The traditional 
hospitality of the Hawaiians remains. 
Everybody gets along amicably, 
cause everything is harmonious. 

And it is such a setting and envir- 
ment which bespeaks and forecasts s.c- 
cess for the Pacific Rotary Conferen’e. 
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Abolish Classifications? 


ill instantly become a major and 
ible one. Rotarians will not be 
to get even the mess of pottage 
hich they have sold their birth- 
No doubt those Rotarians who 
ate the alteration will, in the 
of Service not Self, stand aside 
et the new entrants get all the pot- 
there is! 
hen a club has filled all its classi- 
ons and has therefore reached the 
of its growth, there should be 
ugh elasticity in Rotary to permit 
foundation of a second club in that 
wn. The most perfect club will per- 
ree leave hundreds of good men out- 
because of classification restric- 
ms. The club cannot hope to make 
em Rotarians because they cannot be 
idmitted to membership. The institu- 
on of a second club in such towns and 
ities would do much to solve the diffi- 
‘ulty, and at one stroke, also admitting 
to Rotary membership more than one 
man of a given classification in any one 
town. What ultimately logical ground 
have we for refusing even half a dozen 
clubs to many great cities that could 


(Cor tanwe d 


from page 7.) 


have an exceedingly beneficial effect on 
the existing club in the way of friendly 
rivalry. 

I think it 
more worlds to conquer when we have 
Have you filled 
all classifications in worthy callings in 
your town or city? Is it impossible for 


is bad policy to sigh for 
not conquered our own. 
your club to grow because there are no 


If not, then 
may I have the temerity to invoke you 


more classifications to fill? 


to continue your campaign to conquer 
before 


your own world sighing for 


others? 


F your club is in the happy, and pos- 


sibly unique, position of having 
filled all classifications then, indeed, is 
it blessed. 


turn round the trench you have cap 


You can now begin to 
tured; to make it face in a new, a Ro- 
tary way. You can reorganize the cita- 
del for Rotary’s own high purposes, for 
for “nobler 
fallen 


your hands, been committed to you, and 


more splendid ends and 


cares.” A city has thus into 
its future history in civic endeavor, in 
clean business, in social service, in hu- 


manism and high 





Every Rotary club should, in my 


opinion, have two things in constant 
and active use: 


The  ofticial 


Classifications in order that 


Standard Outline of 
this auth 
oritative compendium may always be 
handy to give its silent council and 
considered judgment, and; 

Second—A 
that will make a thorough survey of all 
filled the 


club area, compile a register or roste 


Classification Committee 


and vacant classifications in 


of them and keep the whole question 
steadily before it. 

If clubs do not have either or both of 
these things, their method of growth 
must inevitably be haphazard, and the 
club will not end by being a true reflex 
of its community. It will be lopsided. 
In so far as a club is not a true reflex 
of its community it is imperfect. Neg 
lect to fill important classifications has 
serious consequences, not only in keep- 
ing down the club membership and in 
come, but also in denied fellowship to 
the unrepresented vocations and in the 


grave limitation of the opportunities 


be named in both hemispheres? 
far from regarding this idea as an im- 
mediate issue but think it may become 
one in the future. 
tution of a second club in a town might 


I am_ be to your praise 


Rotary will judge 
Moreover the insti- 


by your own 


thyself. 


ship and judgment will also be passed 
town. 
Autocrat be thou beneficent. 


for service. Unfilled classifications 
idealism will largely |nock at the door of most clubs and we 
or to your discredit. hear them not, for our conscience 
you by your steward- sleepy. Neglect to fill vacant classifi- 


Physician heal 


privilege. 
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The Pacific Rotary Conference—May 25 to 28 


N May 25th to 28th, Rotarians from both 

sides of the Pacific will meet in conference 
at Honolulu, and will discuss matters of gen- 
eral interest to the organization as well as some 
problems of special moment to their respective 
peoples. Here, in what Mark Twain describes 
as “the loveliest fleet of islands that lies an- 
chored in any ocean,” the delegates will find a 
most ideally located spot for a meeting-place. 


Of the fourteen Rotary countries bordering 
on the Pacific, New Zealand, Australia, Chili, 
China, Japan, Mexico, the Philippines, Panama, 
and Peru, are reported as already having ar- 
ranged for representation. 


The program for the first day includes ad- 
dresses of welcome by the Mayor of Honolulu 
and the Governor of Hawaii; a talk on the 
history and growth of Rotary International; 
one on its organization ; one on its philosophical 
and practical aspects; one on classification; 
several discussions; and a reception in honor 





of the official family. The second day’s pro- 
gram includes addresses on business methods, 
with some special study of what has been done 
in this regard by Pacific nations! Rotary 
club activities with special mention of boys 
work, rural-urban acquaintance, and crippled 
children’s work. On the third day the delegates 
will hear about Rotary extension, the duties of 
club officials and committees, the constitution 
and by-laws of Rotary International and the 
application of the Rotary ideas and ideals in 
various lands. The last day will be devoted to 
the consideration of Rotary education; the 
Rotary school; the organization’s opportunities 
around the Pacific; and the Sixth Object. 
Entertainment, including Hawaiian music 
and dances, has been arranged for, and there 
are many beautiful and historic places to visit 
whenever opportunity offers. All in all the 


conference promises to linger in the memory 
even after the haunting strains of Aloha Oe 
are heard no more. 








cations is a neglect alike of duty and 
opportunity; of responsibility and of 
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gard to organization or _ specialized 
machinery. 

“The common consideration in the 


councils of that conference was the 
boy; not the boy who is reached by 
this or that program, not the under- 
privileged or the privileged boy, but 
all boys, every boy, youth everywhere, 
anywhere, and all the time. 

“That program was a program re- 
splendent. There will never be an- 
other thrill just like it. 

“As the chairman of the Rotary In- 
ternational Boys Work Committee, I 
want to give full expression to the fact 
that it was the finest thing Rotary has 
ever brought about. I would also be 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting if I did not pay tribute to 
those long-visioned friends of boyhood 
—Seely, Butcher, Perry, Motten, and 
their co-laborers who thought out the 
idea, formulated the program, and saw 
it through to a successful conclusion. 

“It was the first time that the busi- 
nessman and the boys worker had got- 
ten together in an international con- 
ference. Rotary is happy in the 
thought that it sponsored the first con- 
ference. It was happier still as it com- 
prehended its scope and power. Rotary 
found its complete joy of service when 
it witnessed the co-operation of other 
service organizations and boys work 
agencies — fifty-seven of them—al] 
counseling together to the end that 
world boyhood might be ushered into a 
full measure of opportunity, service, 
happiness, and strength of character. 

“And now Rotary comes to the end 
of the way. It is turning this confer- 
ence back to you. It hates to leave 
you—in fact, it is still going to be a 
part of you—finding its place with 
you as an organization which finds its 
finest medium of service in helping 
boys. As_ individuals, we shall be 
found participating in these councils, 
and taking part in your programs, but 
it is too big, too fine for any one organ- 
ization to ever be suggested as the 
sponsor. 

“Four hundred and sixteen delegates 
last year. This year a greatly in- 
creased attendance. That alone is the 
justification for making it a perma- 
nent conference. The program that is 
before you, formulated as it was large- 
ly by boys workers and business men, 
representative of eleven different agen- 
cies, is ample proof of your ability to 
plan better than we ever dreamed was 
possible.” 

[Note: The formation of a perma- 
nent organization separate from Ro- 
tary International, known as “The 


International Boys Work Conference,” 
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Boys Workers Meet 


(Continued from page 33.) 


was authorized subsequent to this ad- 
dress and is discussed later on in this 
article. ] 

The chairman then emphasized the 
importance of basing discussion upon 
the boy in a large and catholic sense 
without limitation to nation, creed or 
class; the advantages of approaching 
sessions with minds open for the re- 
ceipt of knowledge regardless of pre- 
vious experience; the desirability of 
free and untrammeled discussion for 
the building of common understanding. 

Then after the statement of a few 
rules necessary for the conduct of the 
conference, the address concluded with 
the following: 

“The real objectives of this confer- 
ence are apparent, I am sure. First, 
to enlighten us and to inspire every 
one of us to bigger things, to enable us 
to climb higher and higher in our fields 
and in our relationship to the boy. 

“The second objective is to send out 
to the world, through us and through 
the publicity and findings of this con- 
ference, the facts that should be known 
concerning boyhood and its problems; 
as it were, to bring about a more thor- 
ough understanding on the part of the 
world outside, of the need of doing 
something definite for boys, also to en- 
courage every one to find his or her 
place with some of the agencies that 
are doing so much to solve the boy 
problem and crime situation that is so 
frightful today. 

“The third objective is to provide 
yearly, a re-consecration when we, as 
businessmen and boys workers, can 
dedicate ourselves anew to the tasks 
which are before us with the potential 
manhood of respective communities.” 


N? more inspiring or briefly com- 

prehensive account can be given of 
that memorable three days than the 
closing address by the conference secre- 
tary, Wm. Lewis Butcher, entitled “The 
Inspirational and Human Side of the 
Conference.” While space does not 
permit quoting the entire address, the 
following excerpts constitute a “Guide 
Book,” so to speak, to the addresses 
and the discussions: 


“This has been a practical confer- 
ence, and that is important, but it has 
also been. an inspirational conference 
and long after the practicalities have 
been accepted as the standard of doing 
things, the thrill and inspiration for 
higher ideals and service will still be 
with us. 

“You may not remember everything 
that was spoken but you will never 
forget certain voices. Your mind will 
linger long upon certain ideals which 
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found their birth while you 
here for a day or two. .. . 

“Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy © hie; 
Scout Commissioner of the Boy S. juts 
was true to form and expresse th, 
plan of the conference with ‘tha; 
clarity and simplicity that alway. 
characterizes his addresses. As the Sec 
retary of the conference who has beer 
in constant contact with the prejara- 
tions that have been made for you, 
benefit, I think it my duty to say that 
he has been an excellent chairman of 
the program committee, considerate, 
courteous, and indefatigable in his de- 
sire to make this conference at once 
unique and different from all the rest. 

“Tt has been a joy of service to work 
and plan with your chairman and his 
fine program committee for the last 
few months. 

“Dr. Edward Alsworth Ross of th 
University of Wisconsin, spoke on 
‘The Boy, His Nature, His Environ- 
ment, His Needs.’ How can one pos- 
sibly estimate the power, the depth, the 
experience that was wrapped up in 
that masterly keynote address which 
fell from the lips of Dr. 
The standard was set very high right 
there and we are going to ponder for 
many months the things that eminent 
sociologist gave us to think about. 

“The ‘Get Acquainted’ Luncheon, 
presided over by the distinguished, lov- 
able and able president of Lions Inter- 
national, Judge Benjamin F. Jones, 
established us all as friends in the 
common cause. 

“The second session brought us into 
that realm of thought that compre- 
hends ‘The Environment of the Boy.’ 
R. K. Atkinson of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, gave us the keynote in a 
luminous statement which built a 
strong foundation for the addresses 
which were to follow in the second and 
third sessions. 

“Leon Faulkner, managing director, 
The Children’s Village, New York, 
often called a penologist, but in my 
humble estimation a man too big and 
broad to be properly expressed by that 
restricted term, then led us in a discus- 
sion that was illuminating in its range 
of opinion and the facts and conditions 
that were brought out. 

“Dr. Philip Seman, director of the 
Jewish Peoples’ Institute of Chicago, 
gave us a vivid picture of the problems 
of the city boy and we all determine, 
right there, that something must ‘° 
done about it. 

“The director of the Chicago Crine 
Commission, Henry Barrett Chambe 
lain, then presented the facts that fac: 
us in connection with the boy and t! 


Ross, 
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situation. He pounded home 
-fter fact, until we were con- 
that there must be more em- 
yn the boy—upon youth in the 
ionable age instead of waiting 
environment has done its worst 
m—too late for remedy or amel- 


.e discussion that followed was 
ening. We knew that these fine 
imentalities in boys work were 
these things, but now we are 
need beyond peradventure of a 
t. Many of us only wish that 
commissions and survey experts 
ywhere could have been more 
ely represented to hear the testi- 
y from the lips of those who are 
the firing line fighting the enemies 

* boyhood.” 
fNote: Although Mr. Butcher does 
t allude to his own part in the pro- 
gram, his address, “Forces That Are 
Effective in Reducing Crime,” was a 
masterly presentation in every re 


spect. ] 


(6\ /ESTERDAT morning, the begin- 

ning of the second day, we got 
jown to bedrock. Another high stand- 
ard was set for what was to be a great 
day in the history of Boys Work. Miss 
Mary E. McDowell, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of the City of Chicago, 
pleaded the cause of the home and 
emphasized the relationship of Boys 
Work, particularly to the home that 
loes not always function as it should 
in modern society. ‘Boys Work Rein- 
forcing the Home’ was a _ splendid 
message, at once practical and inspira- 
tional. 


“Miss Grace Gosselin, head worker, 
Henry Meinhard Foundation, New 
York City, proved to be a real dis- 
covery to many of us. Her open- 
ing remarks were one of the joys of 
the conference and the discussions that 
followed under her leadership were 
filled with forceful, constructive facts 
based on practical experience. 

“It was suggested by someone that 
the subject, ‘Vocational Adjustment 
of Boys,’ would be rather dry and in- 
volved, but not so in the case of the 
address of Dr. Arthur F. Payne, of Co- 
lumbia University. Only a little theory 
in that address. Facts taken right out 
of life packed full of realities, of prac- 
tical demonstrations and cases. 

“And then that little human dyna- 
mo, C. C. Robinson, gathered up the 
facts, drove them home and led a dis- 
cussion that brought out some interest- 
ing and profitable information for all 
of us. Mr. Robinson is secretary for 
Employed Boys, of the National Coun- 

| of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


‘And now we are thinking about the 
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physical boy. Dr. Herman Bundeson, 
Chicago Health Commissioner, courag- 
eous and fearless health authority, is 
making some startling statements, but 
they are all true and he has proved 
them in a fruitful career in the service 
of Chicago. He spoke on ‘The Health 
of the Boy,’ and while some of us had 
probably neglected this side of boys’ 
life, the doctor has challenged us and 
We are going to be up and doing. 

“And now a St. Francis of Assisi of 
Boys Work, militant, inspired, is leading 
the discussion. Brother Barnabas, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Boy Life Bureau, 
Knights of Columbus, is putting the 
problem up to us. We must not fail 
to accept the challenge! 

“The afternoon session convened to 
hear A. E. Roberts of New York City 
on ‘The Problems of the Rural Boy.’ 
It was a splendid address and many of 
us city fellows carried away the im- 
pression that we had much to learn 
concerning problems of the country 
boy. Mr. Roberts is senior secretary, 
Town and Country Department, Na- 
tional Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

“There was a sound of revelry by 
night; the annual banquet was on. 
How impossible a task to review that 
wonderful program of entertainment by 
boys of Chicago, representative of Chi- 
cago Boys Work agencies. 

“At the banquet the dean of 
the Boys Work profession, C. J. At- 
kinson, executive secretary, Boys’ Club 
Federation, gave us a panorama of the 
boys’ world, portrayed in a most fas- 
cinating and graphic style, and Dr. 
Frederick F. Shannon, pastor Central 
Church, Chicago, transported us to the 
mountain-top of inspiration. We shall 
never forget that classic, forensic ap- 
peal to the best that is in all of us. 

“We have now reached the third 
part of the conference program. ‘The 
Needs of the Boy’ is the general theme. 
Leadership seems to be the keynote 
and it is therefore fitting that G. H. 
Roehrig, of Boston, should address us 
on the place of the volunteer and pro- 
fessional in Boys Work. His inspiring 
address gave us new life and purpose 
and we pledged ourselves anew to be 
leaders worthy of our calling, whether 
in volunteer or active service. 

“Eugene Foster, dean of the Y. M. 
C. A. College, of Springfield, Mass., 
always at his best in the classroom, 
was now leading one of his largest 
classes, and teacher and student were 
enlightened and stimulated, to their 
mutual profit and advantage. 

“And now we are coming to the end 
of the way. The final session of the 
conference is on. 

“Following along in perfect continu- 
ity of theme comes Willoughby Wall- 


i 


ing, president of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Chicago, who is giving us some 
ideas that we have been looking fo 
for a long time. In his address, ‘Edu 
cating the Boy in Thrift,’ we received 
some good profitable advice that we can 
take to ourselves. 

“James E. West, Chief Scout Com 
missioner, better known as ‘Jimmy,’ is 
the dynamic leader of what proves to 
be one of the best discussion periods 
of our sessions. 


“Tes E goes rapidly by and it is well 

that one of the most important 
themes is saved for the last of the 
feast. Without co-operation between 
business and boys work, we will not 
make much progress. Dr. Fisher il 
luminates our minds again. He estab 
lishes the common ground of action 
between service clubs and boys work 
We catch, with him, the powerful and 
wonderful influence of Rotary, Ki 
wanis, Lions, Exchange, Gyro, Opti 
mists and others. And we pledge 
ourselves anew—business men and 
boys workers—to fight a common battle 
against the enemies of boyhood and 
youth, to the end of building better 
leaders in business, in the professions 
and in all the activities of the worka 
day world. 

“The reports of the round-table dis 
cussions were altogether too brief but 
we caught some idea of their scope 
and of their very important part as an 
inspiration and constructive feature of 
the conference program. A digest of 
each round-table discussion from the 
pen of the leader will be printed in the 
proceedings. 


Subjects of the Round Table Discus 
sions and their leaders: 

“Co-operation in Local Communities”’ 
—Mr. Rowland C. Sheldon, New York 
City, Executive Secretary, Big Brother 
and Big Sister Federation. 

“Publicity in Boys Work”—Mr. Da- 
vid W. Armstrong, Worcester, Massa 
chusetts, Superintendent Boys’ Club. 

“Personal Work with Boys”—Eugene 
C. Foster, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“The Problem of Delinquency Among 
Boys”—Robert K. Hanson, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

“The Relationship 
Workers—Volunteer and Professional” 
—Dr. George J. Fisher, New York City. 

“The Service Clubs’ Outlook in Boys 
Work”—Alexander Colville, Jr., Presi 


dent, Boy Council of Philadelphia. 


Between Boys 


“The Summer Program in Boys 
Work”—Roger H. Motten, New York 
City, Executive Secretary, Woodcraft 
League of America. 

“Is There a Boys’ World and Has It 
a Language, a Code of Morals, and a 
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Public Opinion of Its Own?” C. J. Atkin- 
son, New York City. 





“And now the final discussion is be- 
ing led by Rotarian Bob Hanson of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, who comes from 
‘out where the tall corn grows.’ He 
has caught up all the things that have 
been said or left unsaid. He is visual- 
izing them before us and bringing out 
in the discussion and questions a fitting 
and inspiring finale to the conference 
program. 

“As twilight and even-fall wraps its 
folds around us, let us re-dedicate our- 
selves to boyhood,” said Mr. Butcher 
in summing up the addresses of the 
conference. “Let us sound the clarion 
call; let us pledge ourselves to a mili- 
tant service until. America and the 
world shall be made safe for its great- 
est social, economic and spiritual asset 
—its potential manhood.” 


BECAUSE it was the unanimous 

sentiment of practically all of the 
five hundred delegates, a permanent 
organization was formed called the 
“International Boys Work Conference,” 
of which the following are the main 
features: 


Purpose: 

(a) To bring together, at the call of 
the Executive Committee, representa- 
tive workers with and for boys, and 
representatives of business men’s or- 
ganizations interested in Boys Work; 

(b) To set forth the general boy 
problems of the present day; 

(c) To bring out what all estab- 
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lished agencies are doing to meet these 
problems; 

(d) To outline the opportunities and 
advantages for the business man, and 
his organizations, in actively working 
through and co-operating with exist- 
ing agencies for Boys Work. 


Membership: 


(a) National and international or- 
ganizations, such as Service Clubs and 
Boys Work organizations, or other na- 
tional or international organizations 
interested in Boys Work. 

(b) Local organizations, such as 
service clubs and Boys Work organ- 
izations, or other local organizations 
interested in Boys Work. 

(c) Any individual engaged in or 
interested in Boys Work. 

Annual membership fee: Class A, 
$25.00; Class B, $10.00; Class C, $5.00. 

The conference voted to meet in Chi- 
cago again next year (1926) and elected 
unanimously the officers who are listed 
elsewhere. 

The proceedings of the entire con- 
ference will be printed early in Febru- 
ary and will contain each address, a 
summary of the discussions and round- 
tables, together with reports of spe- 
cial committees and other data con- 
cerning the conference. 

The permanent organization is al- 
ready functioning and the Interna- 
tional Boys Work Conference is find- 
ing its place not only as a forum for 
the discussion of the boy and his prob- 
lems but as the finest medium for the 
establishment of an esprit de corps be- 
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tween boys workers and busin 
everywhere. 

The officers elected, the com). ttee: 
appointed and the membership * ¢h, 
conference is truly representa’ ve of 
business, boys work, social wo: anj 
other organizations directly or inqj 
rectly interested in the boy. 

More than eighty different «+ gay 
izations were represented at the Chi 
cago conference. 

Thus has been launched a n: ; 
ganization toward which Rotary Inter 
national though no longer the sponsor, 
may ever feel a just pride. Here has 
been shown a practical demonstratioy 
of the rendering of a needed servic 
by a service club organization and th 
subsequent transfer of the responsibil- 
ity at the proper time to the prope 
agencies. 

The International Boys Work Com 
mittee of 1925-26 is of the firm opinion 
that Rotary International’s efforts for 
the past two years in connection with 
the conference have been and will con- 
tinue to be fruitful of tremendous 
strides forward in the world’s work 
for boys. To quote from a report by 
last year’s Boys Work Committee: 
“There has come about a real get-to- 
gether of those interested in boys, 
without respect to viewpoint or organ- 
ization. In short, the foundation has 
been laid for the consideration of the 
boy as a boy and of the boy problem 
in the large, which eventually will re- 
sult in less overlapping and more co- 
ordination.” 


mer 


Now We're Tooting! 


or not the pupil was a potential artist 
or a potential hardware dealer. 

Young America is getting a new 
thrill, for it has been discovered that 
music study is fun—almost from the 
first toot—because the students of today 
have almost immediate participation in 
music making. The fact is that very 
few like to study music, but everybody 
likes to play it. And to play in a band 
—even though the part is only ta-ta 
for the bass player’s oom—is the last 
word in music thrill. I know! I have 
experimented! 

The musical progress of students in 
public schools of today is remarkable, 
not only because it is rapid, but be- 
cause it is thorough. The student is 


given only what is required of rule and 
theory and technic to permit him to 


(Continued from page 17.) 


play a small part. He knows that if he 
masters what is given this week, next 
week he will “sit in” with the rest of 
the band and play. No matter how 
much he is assigned he will conquer 
all obstacles, regardless of the time or 
effort required. And not a great deal 
of time will be necessary, for the stu- 
dent automatically trains himself in 
application and concentration. It is 
simply wonderful the way children pro- 
gress in music these days when we 
measure their progress by the old 
standards. 

One of the greatest bugbears of the 
young student working alone in the old 
private-lesson method was time, and 
another was intonation. Students study- 
ing in public-school classes and rehears- 


ing in school bands and orchestras have 
very little difficulty with time. They 
cannot, and stay with the class or the 
band! Poor intonation is also rare, in 
fact, some of the youngsters develop 
at a very early age a remarkable facil- 
ity in tone production. Youthful trum- 
pet players who produce tones of such 
smoothness and purity that they would 
have been considered phenomenon: 4 
few years ago are quite common to:ay. 


It is no wonder then that in a few 
months, or even weeks, young players 
make what was once thought to be 4 
year’s progress in music with the 'e 
sult that musical development is 10 
longer measured in periods of time oF 
total number of lessons taken, bu' '5 
rather determined by the capacity of 
the student. 
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eurse much depends on the in- 
r—and it is agreed that the fin- 
sicians are not always the most 
ful teachers. Not infrequently 
instructors have achieved better 
- than have been obtained in some 
hy artists—soloists with concert, 
or symphony experience—but 
g in teaching ability. In fact the 
school music field has developed 
profession, the requirements of 
are a combination of teaching 
musicianship, practical knowl- 
»f all the various instruments and 
-hestration, and ability to conduct. 
\ authorities agree that without 
ing ability and the kind of person- 
that we expect to accompany it, 
man has enough of the other quali- 
fications named to make him a success 
is field. 

Several music schools and state nor- 
nal colleges are giving special courses 
to musicians and teachers with what- 
ever equipment they lack, but of course 
no school ean supply that peculiar some- 
thing called “teaching ability.” 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, is not a 
large town. In fact, it hasn’t grown 
in population very much since the Pil- 
grims stubbed their toes on the famous 
rock for which our best egg-layers are 
named. But Plymouth caught the 
spirit and decided to have a school band, 
although they had very little to start 
with except ambition. Nellie W. Shaw, 
supervisor of music, with faith that 
honored the memory of the Fathers 
who made her home town famous, an- 
nounced that a band there would be. 
There were no players in the school to 
speak of. The idea was new. School 
committees in New England don’t jump 
to swallow new ideas; so it was neces- 
sary to rent, beg, and borrow instru- 
ments for the students who could not 
afford to buy them. The conservative 
New England method would have been 
to encourage the students to take pri- 
vate lessons from the various good 
teachers who no doubt reside in or near 
Plymouth, but instead Miss Shaw en- 
gaged an experienced organizer and 
leader of children’s bands. A man whose 
vision and knowledge of children, as 
well as his thorough musicianship, had 
made him one of the most successful 
creators of boys’ and girls’ bands in 
the East. His name is Theron D. Per- 
kins, and like a true pioneer and Ro- 
tarian, he agreed to try to produce a 
band in Plymouth with one class lesson 
und rehearsal each week! 

Four months later that band partic- 
ipated in the great conclave of the New 
England school bands and orchestras 
which brought nearly fifteen hundred 
boy and girl musicians to Boston. The 
Plymouth band played its quota of num- 
bers on the band stands on Boston Com- 
mon. They marched in the parade and 
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they played their numbers on the pro- 
gram in the huge demonstration at the 
Boston Arena. In each performance, 
they displayed a large banner carrying 
the name of the band and the state- 
ment: “This band has been organized 
only four months.” Many thousands of 
people saw that banner and heard the 
band play, and the universal reaction 
was expressed and over again! 
“It doesn’t seem possible.” 


over 


—and has been 


achievements 


Yet, it was possible 
proved by — similar 
throughout America. Of course, these 
four-month do not play like 
Sousa’s or Conway’s or even like the 
more seasoned school bands; neither do 
they play the same grade of music. 
They do play real band music, com- 
pletely arranged for full instrumenta- 
tion, or as full an instrumentation as 
the band can provide. And it is good 
music, it puts swing and lilt into your 
blood as only a boys’ band can. You 
can be sure there is an occasional blue 
note; maybe several of them. A few 
rough edges here and there, yes! But 
you do not hear them; or the uninten- 
tional squeak from a clarinet or the 
slightly cracked tone from a trombone, 
and you pass it over as an oversight 
when a solo trumpet blows up and quits 
entirely on a high note! For, after 
all, these discrepancies are slight, in- 
deed, when you consider what is really 
the remarkable musical achievement of 
that band of youngsters. 


bands 


Youngsters, mind you! The smallest 
ten-year-old playing a part which you 
couldn’t play as well, if at all—and 
how many years did you “take lessons”? 

“How do they accomplish so much in 
such a short time?” I asked one leader, 
and his reply was most non-technical; 
he said, “I simply show the boys and 
girls how the blamed horns work, get 
the band together and let them toot, 
supplying individual instruction § in 
technic and fundamentals as required in 
each case. Most students require very 
little actual instruction if given the 
right opportunity and incentive to dig 
things out for themselves. Supervised 
practice does the rest.” 


OME schools have a very elaborate 

equipment for carrying on class 
and supplemental private instruction 
and practice. 

Gary, Indiana, for instance has a 
band class each period of the school 
day—the equivalent of a different 50- 
piece band for every hour, and students 
also receive instruction in smaller 
groups and privately in special rooms 
provided for the purpose. They teach 
band music just as thoroughly in Gary 
Schools as some schools put students 
through the gym periods. At any time 
on short notice, Bandmaster Hubert S. 
Warren, can put on parade a half-dozen 
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complete bands, entirely composed of 
and led by students, besides the crack 
75-piece band which represents 
cream of the season’s band classes. 


the 


Will Earhart, director of music, Pitts 
burg Public Schools, said in a discus 
sion of public-school instrumental 
music, “Music is not regarded as a ser- 
10us study by most students. Yet it is 
a subject in which all pupils should be 
interested. This is 
through class instruction and band and 
orchestra playing Individual 


easily possible 


instruction in music is so serious and 
intensive it interests only a few 
Class instruction is for the masses. 


The mass effort appeals to all of us; 
even the lodge candidate prefers to be 
initiated in a than 
Certainly for small children the class 
method is the best approach for getting 
interest which will later develop; music 


class rather alone. 


becomes a pleasant adventure instead 
of an Even piano 
students better the 
average in piano classes than by the 


ordeal 
make progress on 
exclusive lesson method 

“Through class instruction, and band 
and orchestra playing, talent un 
dreamed of is discovered and when this 
special talent is disclosed, and interest 
is well developed, it is then time to pro 
vide private instruction under the best 
teacher available. 

“Certainly we believe in band and 
orchestra work and class instruction 
in our public schools. That is 
Pittsburg schools own $25,000 worth of 
instruments and our Board of Educa 
tion pays $1,000 per year for more in 
struments, in addition to donating the 
proceeds of school concerts for the 
same purporse.” 


why 


S. A. Clute, supervisor of instrumen 
tal music, Rochester, New York 
haps the most blessed of all American 
cities in point of endowment for musical 
activities—has this to say about an 
other angle of the school-band move 
ment: “The school band functions as a 
medium of self-discipline and also as 
a spiritual factor in that the interest 
which each member has in a well-devel- 
oped band or orchestra is one of the 
most vital things in his or her life. 

. . . In many instances the band or 
orchestra has been the deciding factor 
in keeping boys and girls in school, tid- 
ing them over a discouraging and un- 
certain period in their school life and 
arousing in them an interest in other 
activities 


per- 


“The spirit of cooperation is also de- 
veloped in the band player who learns 
that his performance and deportment 
must be such that the organization al- 
ways may be at its best so far as his 
part is concerned. He must do nothing 
that will in any way reflect discredit on 
his band . . . . Bands and orchestras 
offer many opportunities for co-ordi- 
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nation with other subjects in the cur- 
riculum Instrumental music is 
a product of civilization. Historical 
knowledge of any country is not com- 
plete without a knowledge of its music. 
Outstanding events in history have per- 
mitted many a composer to express 
himself in music. Master musicians 
have been close friends to kings and 
Literature abounds in musi- 
cal references and many of our 
great poems have been set to music. 
Biographies of great composers are ex- 
cellent supplementary reading 

In the field of physics, sound produc- 
tion offers wonderful eopportunities 
for coordination of studies yt, 
Most important of all, the band func- 
tions in arousing the aesthetic emotions 
of the students who participate and 
those who listen. The future gener- 
ation need not grow up feeling the ab- 
sence of this emotional development in 
their lives because every citizen now- 
adays can at least hear plenty of good 
music and learn to appreciate it.” 


emperors. 


CHOOL music teachers are not alone 

in their enthusiastic approval of 
instrumental music instruction in the 
schools. Kalamazoo, Michigan, has a 
majority of tax payers who hold to the 
same belief, as was evidenced by the 
recent dedication of a new high-school 
auditorium seating 2700 people and 
especially equipped to provide for the 
needs of the school music department. 
One of the first functions of the new 
auditorium was a of Sunday 
afternoon concerts given by the music 
pupils of the high school. 

But here is a new angle turned on the 
subject by Principal Charles A. Fisher: 
“Every student of secondary school 
work knows that the better schools offer 
an opportunity for the maximum num- 
ber of their students to do something 
constructive for the school. The tradi- 
tional school “knocker” can be turned 
into a booster if he only does some- 
thing, sometimes a very little thing, 
for his school. This is another reason 
for the numerous music clubs and or- 
chestras. They have helped very 
greatly in bringing about a_ better 
school spirit. The idea of team work 
and cooperation can be used and worked 
out in musical clubs of the school in the 
same way as it is in athletics. In fact, 
the two go together. Certainly the 
school musical organizations are the 
direct link between the public school 
and the public. It is through the public 
demonstrations of the band and or- 
chestra and musical clubs that parents 
and tax payers can easily and quickly 
visualize the constructive work being 
done in their schools.” 

Years ago band contests at county 
fairs, state fairs, and the like were not 
uncommon. There is nothing new 
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about the band-contest idea; in fact it 
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passed out some years ago with “home- 
town bands.” Band contests are still 
popular in Australia and other coun- 
tries, however, and now a new wave of 
band contests and tournaments is 
sweeping America. The only difference 
is that the contestants are mainly boys 
and girls of grammar-school and high- 
school age. Minnesota, South Dakota, 
New York, Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, California, 
and Oklahoma are among the states in 
which contests have been held. In 
addition there have been a number of 
district and interstate events including 
a contest held in Kansas City last May 
under the auspices of the committee 
on instrumental affairs at the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 
Twenty-one school bands participated 
in this event. A Middle West tourna- 
ment was held at Gary in June, and last 
May a gigantic conclave of both bands 
and orchestras was held in Boston. 
Nearly forty school bands and orches- 
tras participated in this event, with a 
total of approximately fourteen hun- 
dred boy and girl musicians on the floor 
of the Boston Arena at one time. 

Wisconsin is undoubtedly the premier 
school-band state and it has a healthy 
school-band association which has been 
functioning for several years. About 
thirty bands, winners of the sectional 
contests participated in the annual state 
contest held this year at Viroqua, a 
town so small you probably have not 
heard of it, but still large enough to 
hold close to 1260 young visiting mu- 
sicians. 

In 1923 a sehool band contest in Chi- 
cago, in connection with the Music In- 
dustries Convention brought out a large 
number of bands from the Middle West 
which the newspapers variously esti- 
mated from thirty to fifty, with prize 
awards ranging from $1,000 down. The 
first prize was won by a band from 
the Fostoria (Ohio) High School 
which gave a most remarkable exhibi- 
tion of concert band playing. A similar 
contest held today in a central city wth 
similar prizes offered would no doubt 
bring forth at least one hundred bands, 
and Fostoria would have much more 
difficult competition—and it was not 
any too easy in 1923. 

No one can tell what the end will be, 
but it is certain that school bands are 
already wielding a tremendous influ- 
ence in our national life! In response 
to a questionnaire sent out by a music 
magazine a few months ago, the ma- 
jority of replies indicated that public- 
school music, and particularly public- 
school band and orchestra music, was 
regarded as the most important factor 
in the present and future development 
of music in America. 

Every indication points to the exten- 
sion of the “Three R’s” to four or pos- 
sibly five by adding rudiments and 
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routine. It will not be long bx 
schools will give every stude 
the first grade on, a thorough oyy 
ing in music with practical ex) jen, 
in the playing of various inst 


as well as in singing. Thus |y ¢h, 
time the student passes through  ¢ ¢|; 
mentary stage, he will have show») )ye; 
ference or aptitude for some pa: icy|, 
instrument and also will have ev) jence 


signs of unusual talent—or lack of jt 

so that long before the finishing of }j. 
school training, his music study w 

have taken its proper place either 4. 
an integral part of his fundamentg 
education or as his life-work. 

Such a system will tend to eliminate 
to a large degree the misfits who, be 
cause of intense love for music and j) 
spite of the absence of talent, persist 
in devoting their entire attention + 
the development of a musical caree; 
On the other hand, unusual talent wi! 
be disclosed during the formative peri- 
od, and our public schools will not be 
attempting to make Latin students out 
of flute players; neither will conserva 
tories be overrun with students w! 
should be learning domestic science and 
plumbing. 

Home life has been broken up; family 
prayers and song services seem to have 
gone into the discard with the old fam- 
ily phaeton and red plush album; 1 
their stead school music has come! 

Every father and mother in America 
should rise and call blessed the band 
leaders and music supervisors who ar 
helping the boys and girls of the land 
to utilize their spare hours and excess 
energy in becoming good bandsmen, 
good students, and good citizens. Poo! 
standing in school and good standing 
in the school band just naturally don’t 
go together. With the incentive of the 
band and the desire to retain good 
standing therein, many a poor student 
is made better and not infrequently th« 
school cut-ups settle down to work in 
solemn earnest. Give the boy or gir! 
a horn or fiddle and place him in the 
midst of companion.youths who are in- 
tent on perfecting themselves as play- 
ers that their band or orchestra may 
excel, and you have done a mosi prac 
tical work whether that work be done 
through a musical organization in the 
church, or through the public-schoo! 
music department. 


ND what does Rotary have to do 

with all this? A great deal. Rotary 
as an organization stands for the very 
things that are the root and growth 
of this broader musical and mora! de- 
velopment of our boys and girls 
through band organization. Many ko 
tarians are taking a prominent pa't 4 
individuals in the organization and 
maintenance of school bands and © ire 
are numerous boy and girl band &! 


tirely sponsored by Rotary clubs, »™¢ 
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em carrying the name of Rotary. 
-ry clubs have provided funds to 
; it ‘young bands; have paid fer in- 
:ments; have bought uniforms. Ro 
musicians are devoting their time 
talent to the cause—without fee in 
eases. In others, salaries of band 
lers are paid entirely or in part by 
ary clubs. In fact, Rotary has 
en a very prominent part in the 
elopment of this band idea which 
become so popular. 


OWEVER, I do not believe all of us 
fully grasp and comprehend one 
ortant fact; that this work is essen- 
y allied with our public-school sys- 
and that its full and lasting suc 

cannot be achieved in any com 

inity in any other way than under 

e direction of the public schools. 

ere are various reasons why this is 

ue, some of which are readily ap- 
trent, and I will not attempt to set 
em forth here, but will quote briefly 

e opinion of one Rotarian who has 
ad considerable experience. This is 
vhat he said: 

“It is a fine thing to organize a boy 
or girl band and give it the name of 
totary, but I am convinced that the 

BY spirit of Rotary is best exemplified if 
“ we merely act in the capacity of pro- 
. moters and use our energies and funds 

to encourage and support public-school 


maintenance of the work. This is 


basically a public-school job. Every 
sca boy and girl should be given an op- 
P portunity to share the benefits; when 
we undertake to maintain an organiza- 
tion outside of the public schools only 
a picked few can participate. Again, 
: it is not easy to recruit an independ- 
ent band without conflicting with school 
organizations, and to some degree we 
actually interfere with the regular 
schoo] work of the students who take 
part. On the other hand, if the band 
work is made part of the public-school 
course, it can be fitted in nicely with 
the routine and is a tremendous asset 
to those who have in charge the edu- 
cation of our boys and girls and the 
moulding of their characters. 


JOU 


eni 


“Successful training of a band re- 
quires constant supervision and daily 
10 ; instruction and practice. Discipline 
under the authority of faculty members 
or representatives is more easily main- 
tained. Students know that their 
standing in the band depends on their 
ry ie standing in their studies; I have been 
rt] told that many formerly poor students 
le | have come through with uniformly 
rl high marks under the incentive of par- 
Ro “cipation in the band, whereas not in- 
as frequently teachers have remonstrated 
vith me for taking so much time of 
already poor stugents who were mem- 
bers of my Rotary club band. 

me “The study of instrumental music in 
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Your City’s 
Reception Room 


The lobby of your hotel is the r 
ception room of your city. It is her 
that your city’s visitors receive theit 
first and lasting impressions of yout 


city’s progressiveness a 
It requires, however, the modern h ae 
tel to impart that impression of the j 
solid responsibility of your city to th 
guest 
YOUR town can have such a hotel 
It’s merely a question of finance 

* 


This organization is responsible for 
the financing of more than 100 mod 
ern hotels in all parts of the country 
And so we say, if your town needs 
a modern hotel, this organization will 
finance it! 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal of 

munity hotel financing, tells more of th 
pien Ask us to place your name on our 
complimentary Rotarian list R-2,"" that 
you may receive a copy each month with 


out obligating you in any way 


JrellOcKENBULY. SISTEM Sut 


*Penn-Harris Trust Bldg . 
‘ HARRISBURG~PENNA 















the public schools is one of the most 
important advantages that have come 
into the lives of our boys and girls 


“I firmly believe that one of the 
greatest opportunities for service open 
to Rotary is to get behind the public- 
school music departments with our 
energy, our money, and our votes, to 
the end that every community may 
have a fully equipped school instru- 
mental-music department maintained 
by the relatively small portion of our 
taxes necessary for the purpose. Let 
us not be selfish in the matter and for 
the the satisfaction we get 


sake of 


on the 5th, the Program Committee 
allotted 15 minutes to Rotarian Yamag- 
ishi to give a demonstration on the 
working of Electric Clocks. 

The month of August, therefore, is 
a summer school for training the Tokyo 
Rotarians in making 5-minute speeches, 
under charge of the Program Commit- 
tee, Yoneyama and Sheba. 

A demonstration will be made of elec- 
tric clocks to begin with, and then the 
meetings are to be set in motion like 
clockwork. When the 5-minutes time is 
up, the speakers’ tongues are to be pa- 
ralysed by the electric clock of Yoma- 
gishi’s invention, so that the speakers 
are compelled to stop when their time 
is up. No fees are charged for this 
session of the summer school. Every- 
body must come and learn to make his 
speeches short as a flapper’s dress— 
just long enough to cover the subject! 

The first ten members in alphabetical 
order are— 


Akaboshi, Asno, Atsumi, Berton, 
Blake, Chiwaki, Danno, Doy, Fukai, 
and Fujino. 

Subject: “Rotarian Service in my 


business.” 

We may be surprised to hear some 
day that a Kyoto Rotary has been or- 
ganized. The Special Commissioner 
seems to be busy communicating with 
the Kyoto people. 

We are glad to report the names of 
those who made 100 per cent attend- 
ance for July. 


Berton Mizushima 
Blake Mochida 
Dx ry Morger 
Fujita Nagano 
Honjo Nagasaki 
Imaoka Oshima 
Inomata Shinohara 
Kawai Toyokawa 
Kinoshita Uyeda 
Kitashima Yamaguchi 
Kondo Yoda 
Mitsuhashi Yoneyama 
Miyaoka 


Twenty-five in all! 
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from seeing a boys’ band bearing our 
name retard or hamper this great 
movement which has so important a 
part in the building of better citizens. 

“Some of the practical things that 
Rotary can do are to assist in the pur- 
chase of instruments and uniforms by 
contributing or raising funds, to en- 
courage public schools to engage the 
best of instructors and leaders, to pro- 
mote school band tournaments and 
contests, to influence school boards and 
tax payers to make adequate provision 
for the incorporation of instrumental 
music study in the curriculum and to 


Tales from Tokyo 


(Continued from page 23.) 


AUGUST 5, 1925.—A special program 
had been announced at the meeting on 
the 29th, but neither Yoneyama or 
Sheba, the committee, being present at 
first we were somewhat bewildered as 
to what to do, but the Vice-President 
bravely pitched right in and marvel- 
ously succeeded in carrying out the plan 
laid out by the Program Committee. 

The demonstration of the electric 
clock was given by the inventor, Mr. 
Masaji Yokoyama, and we were told 
that he spoke at the St. Louis Rotary 
Club 8 years ago on the same subject. 
He brought charts and various kinds 
of clocks and explained the working of 
electric clocks. 

Then for 5-minute speeches, Akaboshi 
was the first called upon. Next in 
order was Atsumi, who didn’t waste a 
single second, and in trying to make 
a long address short, he put on a ter- 
rific speed of more than three hun- 
dred words a minute, not even wasting 
time in taking in breath! But his clear 
enunciation and soft musical voice made 
us feel as though we were listening to 
Billy Murray. He spoke of his Rotar- 
ian Service in performing his duty as 
Honorary Consul of the Argentine Re- 
public, and he covered the subject just 
in time! 

The third speaker was the Vice- 
President himself. He had his speech 
all prepared and was even kind enough 
to distribute type-written copies to all 
the members. 

Only 4 minutes were left and Blake 
had to make the winding up speech; 
but having lived in Japan so many 
years he has attained the Oriental 
calmness and self-possession, and was 
not a bit influenced by the rush and 
hurry of the two preceding speakers. 

At any rate the 5-minute speeches 
were a grand success! 


It reminded us of a story of a Fili- 
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provide suitable rehearsal rooms. »y4; 
toriums, etc.” 

I am sorry that I am not at 
to divulge the name of the man 
quoted, for he really inspired t 
ticle and should have credit f I 
constructive thought developing re 
from that may bring forth u 
through greater Rotary activit it 
this important field. Perhaps yoy 
own city has no boys’ or girls’ band j; 
the public schools. If not, there may 
be an opportunity to do a direct and 
needful service in securing the interes 
of those responsible. There coul| }y 
no greater service for your commu 


pino writing an essay on George Wash 
ington who told the whole history 
nutshell as follows: 

“George Washington was 
cause American persons was not fre 
He sailed for England on my ship and 
say to king: ‘I express declaryations 
of Independance for American persons.’ 
King, he say ‘Nothin’ doin’’ and M: 
Washington tell Admiral Dewie t 
shoot big guns at him. Bimeby King, 
he say he will not run over American 
persons again. ‘Let George do it’ he 
say, and today American persons shi 
is free.” 


sore be 


UGUST 12, 1925.—President _Isaka, 

having returned from his tri 
through Hokkaido, presided over th 
meeting. 

The President first said that at on 
ef the Directors’ meetings recently it 
was unanimously voted to give a pres 
ent to Secretary “Kitty” as a token of 
appreciation for his service, and a 
silver tea-set having been selected, th 
Board of Directors desired to obtain the 
approval of the club. The club having 
given unanimous approval the tea-set 
was presented to the Secretary, and he 
gratefully thanked the club for the 
gift. 

The 5-minute speeches were 
started. First came Danno’s eloquent 
address in support of the noble servic 
of fishing. 

Doy, the hatter, was the 
speaker, but by the way he started ex- 
plaining the process of making felt, 
we truly felt that he would be called 
down before he gets anywhere near the 
point, and as was expected there came 
a sound of ting-a-ling-ling. 

Fujino did not wish to be cuiled 
down, so he spoke only 3 minutes, ' 
ing of the tremendous amount of !05- 
quito netting made from the fhax )):0d- 
ucts of his company, and that they «re 
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g a great service in preventing peo- 
from being bitten by mosquitos. 
next speaker was Coto, whose 
sification is “Interurban Electric 
way.” Honjo, the next speaker, 
another wise fellow who had his 
ech written on measured paper si 
finished talking about the savings 
k within the limited time. 
Horikoshi, the last speaker, said that 
total output of our textile indus- 
amounts to 1,600,000,000 yen a year 
f which only 450,000,000 yen worth 
exported, and nearly three-quarters 
the total output is being consumed at 
ne. There is ample room, therefore, 
swelling our export trade in textile 
ds; but the Japanese are still cling- 
» to the old style of weaving the nar- 
w goods, which cannot find a market 
inywhere in the world outside of Japan 
nd Korea. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, to alter the method of our 
textile industry and make wide goods 
which will find a world-wide market. 
Before closing, the President, who is 
ilways very considerate, said that it is 
lisagreeable for him, as well as for the 
peakers themselves to be called down 
before they get to the end of their 
peeches, and he urged the speakers 
to wag the tail-end of their speeches be- 
fore they are called down. 


Ree sere™ 


ne 





saying “I will try to begin my talk 
from the conclusion and wind up with 
the introductory remarks.” Another 
was remarking that it is almost im- 
possible to make any kind of speech 
in Japanese in 5 minutes.” 


UGUST 19, 1925.—Asano spoke of 
““the cement industry in Japan, and 
said that he liked cement because it 
had the power of the strong love of 
human-kind in its  stick-togetherism. 
For the Rotarian service, he has re- 
cently built several small houses for his 
employees with the product of his 
company, so that they can live in fire- 
proof houses, comfortable both in 
winter and summer. 

Next the President called on Nanjo, 
who had been absent from two meet- 
ings to give the reason for shaving off 
his mustache during his absence; and 
Nanjo answered that he took special 
pains in abandoning his precious mus- 
tache, to do it in a way not noticeable 
to his friends, by shaving from both 
ends little by little until finally the last 
of it, a tiny Chaplin mustache, disap- 
peared a few days ago. The only rea- 
son was that he was afraid that the 
amount of gray hairs, lawlessly begin- 
ning to invade the upper-lip-region, 
might cause a miscalculation as to act- 
ual age. He thanked the President for 
the kind inquiry! 

The President then called on the Spe- 

(Continued on page 57.) 


} As the members were going out of 
the room, we overheard some of them 
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Investors in practically every sec- 
tion have for years secured 8% with- 
out a single loss from our $100 to 





$1,000 First Mortgage Real Estate 
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Why I Am an Optimist 
for 1926 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 
Vice-Chairman, The National Bank of the Republic of Chicago 


T the present time there are a lot 
my of conflicting ideas about just 
where business stands, and what 
business in the near future is really 
going to be. In this connection, let’s 
go back just a little way and recall to 
our minds the fact that we have in the 
United States about one-half of all the 
monetary gold in the world. Of 
course, it is generally understood that 
a great amount of gold poured into 
the country and deposited in the banks 
makes possible the extension of a very 
large amount of credit, and conse- 
quentiy this great store of gold that 
we have makes it possible for our banks 


to lend largely increased sums of 
money to the people of America. 
Now, this very great amount of 


available credit can become a _ very 
grave danger, and added to this situa- 
tion we have another somewhat un- 


healthy condition that has arisen be- 


| cause of affairs in Europe. 


When the Bank of England wanted 
to go back on to a gold basis we in 
America were anxious to help, and con- 
sequently we entered into an unofficial 
gentlemen’s agreement that we would 
keep the rate of money low in New 
York in order that the Bank of Eng- 


| land might keep the rate over there a 


little bit higher than the rate we main- 
tained here, and our Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York therefore has gone 
on, for some time, maintaining a very 


| low rate of discount. 


The advantage to be gained by this 
differential in rates was due to the 
fact that if we maintained a lower rate 
in New York than was maintained in 
London, the people from all over the 
world who enjoyed international credit 
would naturally go to New York to 
borrow money because it was cheaper 
to borrow there, while people all over 
the world who wanted to deposit 
money in some great stable center 
would naturally go to London, because 
the rates of interest being higher there, 
the banks could afford to allow a little 
higher rate of return on bank bal- 
ances than we could afford to allow in 
New York. 

The result was that money 
naturally taken out of New York and 
deposited in London. In other words, 
people from all over the world bor- 
rowed in New York and deposited in 
London. This naturally tended to pro- 


was 


tect the gold supply of England, be- 


cause with money coming in ther 
no drain of gold from London. 

Of course, the fact that we ha 
great amount of available credit 
and have had such a very low rat 
interest, has brought about—an 
was foreseen—the danger of sp: 
tion and what we call inflation. A 
a matter of fact, many people 
afraid that with this situation 
would get pretty wild over here, 
that all this available credit at thes: 
low rates of interest might lead to a 
great inflationary, boom that 
finally wind up with a crash as all 
inflationary booms have a_ habit of 
doing. 

Here is a chart (see first chart) 
showing the excess reserves in thi 
Federal Reserve Banks since 1914 to 


would 
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the present time. You will see that 
during the past two or three years the 
excess reserves have been enormous, 
and you will notice the great increas: 
that took place in these reserves along 
about 1921 and 1922, and how high 
these reserves have remained from that 
time to this. 

It may be a surprise to some of you 
to have called to your attention the 
fact that we have already run into 
considerable inflation in certain par- 
ticular lines, but strange as it ma) 
seem, our inflation has been confined 
very largely to these few lines. 

We have had great inflation in 
curities prices; we have had great 
flation in Florida land, and in r 
estate in general, and we have sec! 
this same tendency in connection wit) 
installment buying. The . so-calli 
finance companies that have been « 
ganized throughout the country ha 
taken advantage of the large amou 
of available credit at cheap rates, a! 
have made it possible for everybody 
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intry who felt so disposed to 
nost anything on a basis of so 
,wn and so much a month. 
me show you a picture that will 
te this tendency in securities 
Here we have a chart that 
the course of prices on the New 
Steck Exchange. You will re- 
we had a great securities 
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boom in 1916. We had another great 
ties boom in 1919, and now we 
a third great securities boom. 
You will note how high the prices 
went in 1916, in the midst of the great 
var boom, and then you will note how 
high the prices went again in the great 
ifter-the-war boom in 1919. Those 
were tremendously high points, and yet 
look at the point to which securities 
have now traveled. This chart shows 
graphically this tremendous inflation 
that has taken place in securities 
prizes in the United States. 
Now, let’s look at another picture. 
This picture, perhaps, as well as any, 
ll illustrate the great speculative 
land boom that has taken place in 
Florida. It is a picture of the bank 
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leposits in one of Florida’s boom 
‘ities. Here in 1921 the bank deposits 
vere at a comparatively low level. In 
1922 they went up a little, in 1923 a 
ttle more, and then look at what hap- 
pened in 1924 and 1925. 
Here is another chart that shows the 
activity in connection with the sale of 
| new subdivisions throughout the United 
States. This chart illustrates the 
number of building lots sold by a 
 sroup of real estate firms specializing 
in subdivisions and apparently the 
people of America are being supplied 
with plenty of sites for future homes. 
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Below is a chart that tells us some- 
thing about installment buying. It 
shows the total amount of money 
loaned to retail purchasers who are 
buying on the installment plan—by a 
group of our most. representative 
finance companies. You will see back 
in 1922 how much they were loaning, 
and how much these loans went up in 
1923. In 1924 they. stayed about level, 
but in 1925 they have taken a great 
jump upward. This chart shows you 
the enormous increase in the amount 
of money loaned to individuals through- 
out the country for the purpose of | 
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buying goods on the basis of mortgag 
ing future income. 

These conditions have been brought 
about because of our huge amount of 
credit available at low interest rates, 
but I think it is fortunate for the 
United States that this tendency 
toward inflation and speculation has 
taken place in these particular fields 
and has left the really basic, funda- 
mental business of the country fairly 
well untouched. 

This is particularly surprising when 
we reflect that the volume of business 
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Very low round-trip 
fares account Interna- 
tional Rotary Clubs 
Convention, Denver, 
Colorado, June 13-18, 
1926, including Colo- 
rado Springs and Pike’s 
Peak region without 
additional cost. 


Plan your summer va- 
cation to include Cali- 
fornia, Yellowstone and 
the National Parks after 
the convention. Very 
low fares permitting 
stopover anywhere. 
Go one way — return 
another. 


Superior service from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Hot 
Springs, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Kansas City 
and other points. And 
Meals—“The Best on 
Wheels.” 


Ask for complete information 


L. M. Allen, V. P. @ T. P. M. 
Rock Island Lines 
724 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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has been increasing. Let me show you 
a picture of the bank clearings of the 
United States. You will note that the 
value of transactions in dollars has 
been gaining, and that the volume 
therefore of trade has been increasing, 
particularly during the last year or so. 

Let me show you a chart that illus- 
trates the car loadings and that will 
show the quantity of goods being 
moved. You will notice that over the 
years there are great seasonal] fluctua- 
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tions, but that the recent trend of the 


chart is very decidedly upward. 

Here we have concrete illustrations 
of the increasing volume of business, 
this great 
volume and the opportunity to become 


and yet notwithstanding 
over-enthusiastic and over-extended, it 


is a surprising fact that commodity 


prices have not risen to any great 
extent. 
Next is a picture of the commodity 


prices of a selected list of American 
commodities, and while you will note 
nevertheless it is 


a rising tendency, 


nothing compared to the great rises 
that we have had in the past, particu- 
larly the enormous rise of commodity 
prices that culminated in the crash of 
1920. 

Doesn’t it speak a great deal for the 
soundness of business leadership that 
we have able to withstand the 
temptation to unduly expand commer- 
such expansion 


been 


cial business when 
would have been comparatively easy? 

Let me show you two other pictures 
that lead us, I to the 
confidence that this tendency to over- 
expand is not going to really affect the 


fabic. One is the 


will believe, 


general business 
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purchasing power of the farmer and 
the other is the exports of goods to 
other countries. 

We realize that if the purchasing 
power of the farmer were to suddenly 
become greater, there would be an 
added incentive to over-expansion in 
general business. But we find that the 
farmer is not in a position to greatly 
increase his purchasing power at 
present. The dotted line on the chart 
is the average of the prices secured by 
the farmer for his grain. The solid 
line is the average of the commodity 
prices that the farmer must pay for 
the things that he buys. When the 
dotted line is above the solid line, the 
farmer’s purchasing power is good, 
and when it is below, the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power is poor. The dotted 
line, you will notice, has recently been 
above the solid line. Just at the pres- 
ent time it has fallen and the farmer’s 
purchasing power is not so good as it 


was. We naturally like to see the 
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farmer prosperous but perhaps it is 
just as well for general business that 
there is not a great increase in the 
purchasing power now, because this 
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would add to the temptatior 
way of the average business 
spend ahead too fast. 

Then there is another fa 
we should watch—the exports 
countries, the demand for go 
the United States. If other 
were exercising increased pu 
power here this might greatly 
the temptation to over-expan But 
here we see in this chart of 
no recent increase that can 
with the enormous increase in export 
that took place in 1918, 1919 an 199 
just before our last great cras 

So here are two great backb 
purchasing power—the domestic ag 
cultural classes and the buyers in oth; 
countries, the purchasing po 
which is not unduly large at th 
ent moment. 

I think we can draw 
this series of pictures. I think 
must realize that there 
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inflation spreading from the few 
flated special lines on into commod 
ties and the general business fabric of 
the United States, due particularly to 
the fact that the recent outward flow of 
gold has come to a halt and has 
least temporarily turned the other way. 
Nevertheless, there are many co! 
vincing reasons for believing that ou 
present special booms may gradually 
flatten out without any serious injury 
to the general business of the country 
and that self-restraint, sound thinking 
and conservative acting will prolong 
sound commercial and industrial con 
ditions for some time to come. 





The charts used in Mr. Woodruff’s art are 
copyrighted by The National Bank of the Ré 
public. 
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Tales from Tokyo 


(Continued from 


Commissioner Yoneyama to say a 

f welcome to Kobayashi, who re- 
from the Cleveland 
represented our 


returned 
‘ention, having 
tnere. 
nevama said that he was glad to 
Kobayashi such a good inborn Ro- 
in. and thanked him for represent- 
ur club at the Convention, and re- 
ting to us from time to time all the 
resting experiences he had had in 
ting various Rotary clubs in Amer- 
and Europe. 
<obayashi was then received with 
arty applause. He said he made a 
ecial effort to visit as many clubs as 
could, and when he couldn’t hit the 
ite of the weekly meeting, at several 
places he attended the Round Table. In 
England, at Leicester, they arranged a 
necial meeting for him as they were 
anxious to learn something about the 
Rotary clubs in Japan. In Paris he at- 
tended a regular meeting and described 
their manner of holding it. Then he 
went to Germany, but there was no Ro- 
tary club in that country and he felt 
rather lonely and hastened back to the 
United States to attend the Convention. 


He then spoke about the impressions 
he had received at the Convention. 

He seemed to have been completely 
carried away with the Pageant. Who 
wouldn’t be at seeing such a wonderful 
spectacle as he described to the club? 

He also spoke of President Hill’s ad- 
lress as being a masterpiece of English 
literature, and urged all the members 
to be sure to read it as it is printed 
in THE ROTARIAN. He then gave a de- 
tailed account of the reports of various 
committees, reading extracts from each 
report and the gist of Canon Elliott’s 
address. 

He then said that as a delegate from 
Nagoya, and a representative by proxy 
from Tokyo and Kobe, he cast 3 votes 
for Don Adams, and the club applauded 
heartily. 

He then spoke of Punta Gorda 
(Florida) Rotary club, which had never 
missed 100 per cent attendance since 
the club was organized and that this 
club was represented at the Convention 
by 100 per cent membership, although 
one of the members had to come on 
crutches to Cleveland. 

He said that he was jokingly asked 
at the Convention, “When are we going 
to have the Convention in Japan?” 
Without much thought he answered “In 
1935.” He concluded his address by 
sincerely wishing that we could be in 
a position to have the Rotary Conven- 
tion in Tokyo in 10 years from now. 


His address was so interesting that 
the President, at the request of the 


page 58.) 
members, had to extend the meeting 
beyond the usual closing hour. 
Duty oF ToKYoO ROTARIANS 

Two full 
that treacherous earthquake and fire 
swept away the entire business district 
of Tokyo, and thousands of people 
crushed to death the falling 
buildings or lost their lives in the fire. 

We can never forget the kind sym- 
pathy then extended to us by our 
brother Rotarians, and the prompt re- 
lief fund which they sent to our club. 

The rehabilitation work is now rap- 
idly progressing, to be sure, but it will 


years have elapsed since 


under 


still be sometime before the city of To- | 
kyo will really be rebuilt and the busi- | 
ness methods remodelled according to | 


the Rotarian standard of ethics. 
Immediately after the earthquake, 
people were eager and ready to help 
one another, and thrift and economy 
were extensively practiced; but now we 
are beginning to forget the great les- 
son we learnt at that time and there 
are signs of moral degradation in our 


society, particularly in business circles. | 
We who uphold the noble precepts of | 


Rotary have a great work to accom- 
plish. “Service above self” is 
guiding star. It takes careful think- 
ing and meditation, it takes faith to 


our | 


perform the Rotarian service, for we | 
are seeking not for outward friendship | 


among men, but striving to establish 
that inner spiritual fellowship with one 
another which brings forth the service 
that flows out from our innermost 
hearts. We truly live in serving others. 
When service becomes a part of our 
own being, can realize the true 
meaning of “He profits most who serves 
best.” 

The Rotary spirit of service is not 
something to be put on as an orna- 
ment, like the temporary houses built 
in our city; but it is the foundation 
upon which character and life itself 
must be built. 


we 


UGUST 26, 1925.—The President, 
“” on behalf of the club, first offered 
congratulations in fitting words to 
Asahi Shimbun and to our sergeant-at- 
arms who represents that paper’in our 
club, for the marvelous success of their 
aviators in reaching Moscow; to which 
our Sergeant-at-arms expressed his 
hearty thanks saying that it was partly 
by the encouragement and _ spiritual 
support given to them by all our people 
that they had succeeded in covering 
such a great distance in a compara- 
tively short time. 

The President said, as there were 
still a few minutes left, he would call 
on Ichinomiya for his 5-minute talk. 
He responded by giving a clear state- 
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Rotarians! 





invites you to 
Pacific Rotary 
Conference 


The first Pacific Rotary Conference 
has been called by Rotary International 
to meet at Honolulu in May, 1926. Your 


| own club secretary probably has all the 
| details. If not, write the Pacific Confer 





ence Committee, Rotary Club, Honolulu 
and information will be sent immediately 

Here is a double opportunity—to par- 
ticipate in the serious world-wide work 
of Rotary and meet prominent Rotarians 
from many countries around the Pacific 
who will be attending the Conference 
en route to the big International Conven- 
tion at Denver in June—and to enjoy a 
unique vacation at Hawaii's most fasci- 
nating season. 

Block after block of Honolulu’s avenues 
will be arched by exquisite pink and 
golden shower and poinciana. Delicious 
tropic fruits will be ripening. Bring your 
family. Cruise among the Islands, visit 
volcanic wonders in Hawaii National 
Park, motor over beautiful roads; golf 
on rainbow-vaulted links; enjoy Wai- 
kiki's voluptuous surf. 

If you can't attend the Conference, 
plan to visit Hawaii some other time; 
you'll find it delightful any time of year. 
For beautiful colored booklet giving full 
information on the Islands, write Now 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


231 Monapnocx Buitpine, SAN Francisco 
OR 359 Fort St., Honotuivu, Hawan, U.S. A. 
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Time’s up! 


You've been waiting for this! At 
last it’s here A brand new item 
for use at Rotary meetings 


Speaker’s Timer 


No fussing or embarrassment 
when the speaker's time is up. A 
cheery ring tells him that the 
time has come to cease firing 
and give somebody else a 
chance. 

The stand and shield are of 
beautiful dark weathered oak— 
the emblem and plate of solid 
bronze with bright and dull fin 
ish. Adds an unique and decora 


tive tone to the meeting room 





The clock is a dependable timepiece 
and guaranteed to keep accurate 
time. May be set for any allotted 
period. Simple to operate. The fin 
ish on the clock blends well with the 
emblem and shield. Mounted at an 
angle to make dials easily visible to 
speaker—to allow him to gauge his 
time without the usual awkwardness 


Will be sent upon approval. 
Pay $25.00 


Our new illustrated Rotary Sup- 
plies Catalog is just off the press. 
4 post card will bring your 
copy. Send now! 











“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with— 
“ADCO” LUNCHEON 


BADGES 
Celluloid or Metal 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO, 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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| ment on the theory of Exchange and 
the strange method called ‘“tatesoba” 
(Specie Bank rate of Exchange) 
adopted by the Specie Bank. When it 
| was originated is not known; but with 
| this method, his bank is trying its 
| best to serve their clients. 
| 





The meeting adjourned at the usual 
time. 
| The following letter was received 
|from the Kobe Rotary club: 
| Dear ‘Kitty’: 

Hooray! At last our club have decided to 
| hold a weekly meeting from September, on 
| every Thursday at 12:15 at the Oriental Hotel. 
| Tell all your members to come and attend as 
| often as possible. 

Rotary yours, 
| “Sho” 
Secretary. 

Kobe Rotarians are wide awake, 
they do not rest content with bi-weekly 
| meetings for so long as we did in To- 
| kyo. Their wings have become stronger 
/and the Kobe birdies are not satisfied 
| with hopping round on two feet, so 
they are going to fly high! 
| Ed attended the Kobe club on the 
'27th of August and wrote “Today I 
| had a nice little visit with my fellow 
| Rotarians at Kobe. Their membership 
|is 21 and 15 were present; that makes 
practically 75 per cent attendance. 

The organization of Kyoto Rotary 
has been postponed till September. It 
is now September! Let us all help 
them. 

SEPTEMBER 2, 1925.—The Program 
Committee brought for the principal 
speakers of the day Mr. Roy W. How- 
ard of the United Press Association and 
Rotarian Dan Hardie of Miami, Florida. 

The President first introduced Mr. 
Howard to the club. He said that he 
was troubled since he came to this part 
of the world by not being able to make 
himself understood by the people, but 
he continued, “Today I am troubled by 
being understood too well.” He spoke 
of the necessity of free interchange of 
news in order to obtain better under- 
standing among the nations. He said 
he hoped to find some way of carrying 
on more rapid interchange of news be- 
tween America and Japan and at a 
considerably lower rate than at present. 
He spoke very highly of the service 
of Rotarian Uyeda’s Telegraphic news 
Agency. 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1925.—The Program 
Committee brought for the speaker of 
the day Dr. Ryuji Nakayama, who has 
been in China for the last 12 years, as 
an adviser to the Department for the 
Communications. 

The Doctor reviewed the history of 
China for past 12 years, and giving 
a statistical statement of their foreign 
trade for the last 10 years, he proved 
that China is the most important 
market for Japan, and said that the 
Japanese do not really understand the 
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true situation in China, and ur¢ ha 
Japanese endeavor to obtain a tte, 
knowledge of our neighboring c 

The 23rd of this month falls 


National Autumnal Holiday 1k 
koreisai), and as we know all t! en 
bers regret exceedingly to miss ; et 


ing, we have to decide whether 
it on the 22nd or the 24th. 


EPTEMBER 15, 1925.—R. 
Senda of Calcutta, India, w 
principal speaker of the day. 

We were pleased to welcome back | 
Chiwaki after an absence of 12 week. 
looking well and his bald head shin 
ing with the glory of an LL.D.! On 


sioner Yoneyama welcomed back th 
doctor, and in fitting words congratu 
lated him on the honor conferred uyo: 
him in recognition of his meritorious 
services rendered in establishing th, 
first dental college in Japan. 

Dr. modestly thanked the club. 

Sohma is staying at Matsuzakaya, 
Ashinoyu, Hakone for his health ti 
the end of this month and _ request: 
the Secretary not put on a red circl 
(unexcused absent mark) on his attend 
ance card, and to extend his “Yoro 
shiku” to all the members. 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1925.—Although thi 
weather was very bad, and we had been 
told that a typhoon might arrive that 
evening, every place in the dining room 
was occupied. There were two Rotarian 
visitors—Kobayashi from Nagoya, and 
Horikoshi from Osaka. 

President Isaka said in the beginning, 
that he was very glad to see so many 
members. Skipping one meeting had 
evidently made us all long for a good 
gathering. To start with, he said that 
he had glad tidings to report to thé 
club; that is, that our Yoneyama hai 
been appointed by Rotary Internationa! 
as Honorary Special Commissioner for 
the Empire of Japan for another year, 
and on behalf of the club he extended 
hearty congratulations to him. He 
said, as we all know, there is no one 
else so well qualified for the position 
as he is, he could not but admire the 
good judgment of the Board of !): 
rectors of Rotary International in mak- 
ing the appointment. 

The President next said that he re 
gretted to announce that the four-yea! 
eldest son of Inumaru died on the 22nd, 
and the funeral took place on the 23rd; 
so he had asked the Secretary to at- 
tend the funeral with a bouquet of 
carnations. All members stood up i” 
silent reverence. Inumaru thanked the 
club for the sympathy expressed at the 
time of his bereavement. 

The President then stated tha’ at 
one of the meetings of the Boar’ of 
Directors, it was decided to send K »»a- 
yashi of Nagoya, a gold wrist-watc> 45 
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token of our appreciation of 
ervices rendered at the Cleveland 
ntion as our representative; and 
was present at the luncheon he 
i to say a word of thanks to the 


bayashi rose and said that going 
leveland as a representative of 
rst club in Japan was to him a 
honor, and he felt doubly grate- 

for the kind gift. 
en the President announced that 
bell and gavel, which Elkinton of 
-eley, California, and our “Ed” Ber- 
ad presented to our club had ar- 
and, he added, “I have the 
sure of unveiling the Bell.” He 
it out of the cloth bag and set it 
the table. He said that this bell 
» be struck so that we may conduct 
meetings in an orderly manner, 
it I will strike it now as a christen- 
g,” and it rang out loud and strong! 
Surely when the speakers hear the 
und of that bell they wiil shut up at 


had agreed to pay for it half and haif. 


Past-President Miyaoka moved that | 
a vote of thanks be given to the donors, | | 


and although Berton had said that they 


paid for it half and half, our club | 


should extend to them thanks undi- 
vided! 


In accordance with the vote of the | 


club, the President then speaking to 
Ed Berton, extended hearty thanks on 


behalf of the club for the thoughtful | 
gift. The bell will be kept as a treas- | 
ure of the club, and simply having it | 
on the table as an ornament, will be | 


sufficient to conduct all our meetings in 
an orderly manner. 


to Elkinton. 


CTOBER 7, 1925.—Hon. Special 
Commissioner Yoneyama thanked 
the club for the congratulations ex- | 
tended to him on his re-appointment to | 
the responsible position, and that he | 
expects to perform his duty, fully re- 
lying upon the kind co-operation of the 
Rotarians in Japan. | 
He said that our motto “Service| 
above self” signifies the highest ethical | 
principle. It means for us businessmen, 
fair dealing, confidence, and a better | 
understanding which will ultimately es- | 
tablish international peace. | 
Service is sometimes mistaken for | 
self-sacrifice and self-denial; but our | 
motto “Service ABOVE SELF” gheasty | 
sets forth the right and obligation for | 
self-preservation. The sacrifice of our | 
own advantage for the benefit of others | 
may sometimes be necessary, but it is | 
the means for the realization of the | 
nobler end of: SERVICE! 


One of the donors of the bell, “Ed,” | 
id that he and Elkinton were, strange | 
say, thinking of making the donation | 
if the bell at the same time, so they} 


The President said | 
that he will send a letter of thanks) 
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The purpose of Rotary is stated in 
the six objects of Rotary in 92 words, 
as our President Adams said. Let us 
all learn these 92 words and be guided 
in our daily active work. 

Then a hot discussion was started 
by Ed Berton on the subject of how 
to improve our singing. Someday our 
club will be able to sing so well that 
Shimmyo may ask our club to broad- 
cast Rotary songs through his Broad 
casting Station. 

OCTOBER 14, 1925. 
Club is now organized, 


The Kyoto Rotary 
and they have 
Opening Cere- 


decided to hold their 


99 


mony on the 28th of this month, before 
they obtain the charter from the Head 
quarters, and request as many mem 
bers of our club as possible to attend 

We must be well represented at the 
Opening Ceremony, for not only ar 
we the first club in Japan, but the 
seed of the Rotary that has germinated 
in Kyoto today, was first cast by ow 
President Isaka and has been nurtured 
since by our Commissioner Yoneyama. 

Those who attended Nagoya Charte 
Night will remember what a good time 
many of 


they had, and those who 


did not go, have regretted that they 
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were not there. When Rotarians get 
together, what else can they expect, but 
to have a good time and come home 
inspired by the Rotarian fellowship 
which always dominates the meeting. 

No doubt Osaka, Kobe and Nagoya 
will be represented by a large number 
for they are nearer to Kyoto than we 
are, but somehow Kyoto is a place we 
always wish to go to whenever there is 
a chance. 


What Better Chance Is There Than 
This Occasion? 


Let us go and help our new brother- 
club to have a lively opening meeting. 

Special Commissioner Yoneyama, 
President Isaka and the Secretary will 
go. Now who else will join? 

Those who are unable to go to Kyoto 
may stay in Tokyo and run our weekly 
meeting. The attendance record will 
not be marred by others going to Kyoto. 

The Program Committee announced 
that the 20th of this month being our 
fifth birthday, we will celebrate the An- 
niversary at the next meeting on the 
21st, and the Past and Present Presi- 
dents were requested to give their 
reminiscences for the occasion. 

The Program Committee planned for 
this meeting 5-minute speeches from 
the members; and the President first 
called upon Imaoka, who has _ been 
President of the Uraga Dock Company 
for 25 years told about the past, pre- 
sent and future of the Ship Building 
work in Japan. 

The next speaker, Ikeda, told about 
his work in Pearl-Culture. As a result 
of long experience, his company is now 
raising pearls in baskets sunk under 
the water, and he told us of various 
other methods for which his company 
is now applying for the patent. 

Inomata, who is manager of the 
Tourist Bureau, said that although Ko- 
bayashi of Nagoya told the Rotarians 
in Cleveland that the International 
Convention might be held in Tokyo in 
1935, according to his idea, if we are 
going to have the Convention in our 
city, we must not wait 10 years—the 
sooner the better. 

He gave as the reason that Rotary 
is now growing at such a tremendous 
speed and every year the attendance 
to the Convention is increasing. At 
Cleveland this year they had over 
12,000 people and nobody can imagine 
what the number of attendance will 
be in 10 years hence. He said “Where 
are we going to put them up? Have 
we accommodations for such a great 
number of visitors? For a year or 


two we may be able to say to them 
that on account of the recent earth- 
quake we cannot give you accommoda- 
tion, so they would have to come to 
our shores, like snails carrying their 
own bedding on board of ship, as all 
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the world cruisers are doing now-a- 
days, and go out in the day time and 
get back into their holes on board of 
ship at night. But we shall not be 
able to give such an excuse in 1935! 
It is doubtful if our hotel accommoda- 
tions can be improved as fast as Rotary 


grows! And another important matter 
that we have to. consider. ; 
“Gong” sounded the bell and he had to 
stop. 


The last speaker was Inouye, a Di- 
rector of the Kinugawa Hydro-Electric 
Co. He said that we have in Japan 
water-power to produce 10,000,000 
horse-power, and we are now getting 
only two million horse-power, leaving 
eight million horse-power yet to be 
generated, requiring over eight billion 
yen for construction work. He made 
comparison with other countries and 
said that Japan is specially favored 
with the water-power for generating 
electricity, and told how the electric 
power can be utilized in our agricul- 
tural work. 


CTOBER 24, 1925.—The last train 

that takes you into Kyoto in time 
to attend their Opening Meeting leaves 
Tokyo Station at 8:45 A. M., on the 
28th—the very day of the meeting in 
Kyoto. 

The train leaving at 11:44, that same 
evening, will bring you back to the 
bosom of your family in Tokyo by 11:15 
Thursday noon. 

They are asking us to send as many 
representatives as possible to “make 
the Opening Meeting a happy occa- 
sion.” The hour set for the meeting 
is 8 o’clock in the evening. They wrote 
“the hour was chosen as the most con- 
venient for out of town visitors.” 

As we have said, Osaka, Kobe and 
Nagoya, being geographically more 
favorably situated, these cities will 
surely be represented by a large num- 
ber, and only 5 from Tokyo will be 
too small a number to represent the 
first club in Japan! 

Special Commissioner Yoneyama, 
President Isaka, Rotarians Inomata and 
Honjo and Secretary “Kitty” will at- 
tend. 


CTOBER 21, 1925.—Both the Presi- 

dent and the Vice-President being 

absent, Horikoshi presided over the 5th 
Birthday Celebration. 

The Program Committee, at the last 
meeting, requested all past and present 
Presidents to give their reminiscences, 
but the Presidents held a conference 
among themselves and concluded to ask 
Ichinomiya alone to address the meet- 
ing. 

Past-President Ichinomiya address- 
ing the meeting, said that he did not 
know why he alone was asked to speak, 
but he thought they must have ap- 
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pointed him because he did per 
form his duty faithfully du his 
presidency, and so they were _ ittip, 
him through this ordeal as ar 

ment for his unfaithfulness. 

Speaking of reminiscences, aij 
that he was appointed as Preside © dy 
ing his absence, and when he 
the notice he could not at firs: 
up his mind whether to accept -uch 4 
responsible position or not. But realiz 
ing that a good Rotarian must do wha; 
ever he is asked to do, he accepte! an 
took up the work, so well founded }y 
the preceding Presidents, Yoneyama 
and Miyaoka. The wheel was already 
smoothly running, as it had been se: 
in motion by his predecessors. 

It was moving in good order almost 
by itself, then came that never-to-be 
forgotten moment, when the earth was 
rent, buildings fell in ruins and nearly 
all of Tokyo went up in flames. In 
that great earthquake the records book: 
and all the belongings of the club were 
reduced to ashes. But when we wrot: 
to Headquarters asking them to send 
us the things necessary for the club, 
they immediately sent us the Charter, 
flag, books and magazines, and even th 
trifling club notices, which we had sent 
to them from time to time were sent 
back to us, showing that they have a 
marvelous system of filing at Head- 
quarters. Then, as you know, a flood 
of sympathetic letters and the relief 
funds began pouring in from brother 
Rotarians in every quarter of the globe. 
The disbursement of the funds had to 
be discussed and carried out. I am 
glad to say that we used that precious 
money in a most effective way, which 
gave a perfect satisfaction to the do- 
nors. Then I was ordered to proceed 
to New York to engage in a most im- 
portant mission, and left the work of 
the club in charge of Vice-President 
Kurachi. 

Rotary is certainly growing in our 
country. When I was President there 
were only two clubs in Japan—Tokyo 
and Osaka, but thanks to the untiring 
efforts of the Special Commissioner, we 
now have five clubs. With the com- 
bined efforts of these clubs, a further 
extension can easily be made in our 
country. Our club has not yet 
plished any memorable things in five 
years existence, but I venture to say 
that little by little we are working fo! 
the realiaztion of Rotary principles. 

Rotary is the innate spirit of all 
human beings. It is not something to 
be crammed into us from outside. We 
join the Rotary club, not to have the 
Rotary spirit poured into us or 
us, but to get together and help «ach 
other in drawing it out from w ‘hin 
us, and to educate and train that s rit 
to manifest and express itself in our 
daily life. ; 


accom- 
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sary, 


spoke of Yoneyama’s experience 
,e Police, which prompted him to 
is services in giving lectures at 
ce Training School, and of his 
-perience at a station, and con- 
his address by saying that no 
how trifling a matter it may be, 
ver there is an opportunity for 
z expression to the Rotary spirit, 
ist seize it, and in so doing we 
adually educating our own minds 
tary, which will ultimately es- 

, peace among all nations. 
chairman then thanked Ichin- 
for his services, and said that 
omiya had invited a large number 
ruests that afternoon to his Bank 
Building in Yokohama which was badly 
aged by the earthquake and fire, 
but recently completely repaired. As a 
yood Rotarian, however, he came to 
meeting, and has now to rush to 

Yokohama to receive his guests. 


NOVEsRES 1, 1925.—The Opening 

+‘ Meeting of the Kyoto Rotary Club 
was a great success. Out of 33 mem- 
bers only 3 were absent. They made 
their attendance regulations so strict 
that one of the absentees sent his ex- 
cuse together with a doctor’s certificate. 

Seven members went from the Tokyo 
Club. Special Commissioner Yone- 
yama, President Isaka, Inomata Honjo, 
Noborisaka, Sugiura and the Secretary. 
Osaka was represented by 9 members— 
Past-President Murata, Secretary Fu- 
kushima and others. Kobe was repre- 
sented by Kubo Otsuka and Secretary 
Kasahara; Nagoya, by Ikoma and Sec- 
retary Kobayashi. Dr. Charles Cooper, 
although he had been laid up for a few 
days in Kyoto with a slight attack of 
pneumonia, attended, representing his 
home club of Honolulu. There were 22 
guests in all. 

The rooms were beautifully deco- 
rated with chrysanthemums, and Ro- 
tary wheels formed from the same 
flowers were on the walls and on the 
table. The pennant presented to them 
by the Tokyo Rotary Club was placed 
in the most prominent position in the 
dining-room. 

_ The Rotary badges were artistically 
made in the shape of the emblem of the 
City, representing the shape of the 
Chinese character “Kyo” of Kyoto. 

The hour for the dinner was set at 


: »8 o'clock so that the members from 
... brother clubs would be able to 
) reach there in time to help make the 


occasion a happy one. However mem- 
BB hers and guests began to arrive as 
) carly as 6:80, and were busily engaged 
in introducing each other. 

| While we were thus engaged the 
doors to the adjoining room were 
thrown open and there before us was 
@ table full of light, choice refresh- 
ments to serve as an appetizer or to 
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calm those who too hungry to 


wait. 


were 


At 6 o’clock we marched into the din- 
ing room, and everybody was ready to 
tackle the dinner imaginable 
from turtle soup to plum pudding with 
brandy sauce, which they called “Poud- 
ing de Noel a la Rotary,” rich enough 
to cause night-mare for several days. 
When we had subjugated the dessert, 
we felt equal to listening to any num- 
ber of speeches. 


richest 


The program for the evening was as 
follows: 

Opening Address—President’ and 
Vice-President of Kyoto Club. 
-The Special Commissioner. 
Brother 


Address- 

Greetings—Presidents of 
Clubs. 

About Rotary Clubs Abroad—Fuku- 
shima, Tsuchiya and Kobayashi. 

President Takeda of the Kyoto Club 
gave the address of welcome, and Vice- 
President Takegami gave a short ac- 
count of the organization of the Rotary 
club in Kyoto. 

The Special Commissioner gave an 
interesting address, starting with the 
history, philosophy, objects and work- 
ings of Rotary which covered nearly 
an hour. It was of course a twice-told- 
tale for those who know the principles 
of Rotary, but it was quite in order 
for the club organized with knowledge 
obtained from the meager amount of 
literature to be obtained in English; 
and the Commissioner was unable to 
do justice to the 

As it was nearly time for Osaka and 
Kobe Rotarians to return home, Past- 
President Murata spoke first and of- 


fered congratulations on the organiza- | 


tion of Rotary in Kyoto, and said that 
as the club has the Professor of Archi- 


subject in an hour. | 


| 


tecture of Kyoto University for the | 


President, he hoped that the club would 


soon have a beautiful temple built by 


him in Kyoto. 
Dr. Cooper extended “Aloha” on be- 
half of his home club, and told about 
the hospital for children which the 
Honolulu club has built, and other ac- 
tivities of the club, and invited the 
members to attend the Pan-Pacific Ro- 
tary Conference to be held in his city 
in May, next year. 
Rotarian Ikoma, in 
President of Nagoya 


absence of the 
club, extended 





hearty greetings and best wishes for | 


Kyoto club. 

Rotarian Otsuka, who was to speak 
representing the Kobe Rotary Club had 
been obliged to leave, so President Is- 
aka of Tokyo proposed a toast for the 
future prosperity of the Kyoto Rotary 
Club, to which all heartily responded 
by standing and raising glasses. 

The party then adjourned to the par- 
lor to listen to Kobayashi’s talk, but he 
had to leave almost at once for Nagoya. 
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Martin L. Davey 
f The Dai 
mpany, Inc., Kent 


ey Tree Expe 
Yh 


A personal message to 
the tree owners of 
America 


In 1925 nearly 600 Davey Tree 
Surgeons gave expert care to 
the trees of 13,000 clients, from 
Boston to Kansas City, and 
from Canada to the Gulf. A 
large per cent of these clients 
last year, and in the preceding 
years, have sent voluntary let- 
ters of commendation, in every 
case speaking in high praise of 
the men who had served them. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are cer- 
tainly unusual men, of a uni- 
formly high type. They are 
intelligent, industrious and con- 
scientious. They are reliable. 
They are expert because they 
have been thoroughly trained, 
both practically and scientifi- 
cally. 


This uniform high quality of 
men is not an accident. It is 
the result of a deliberate policy 
of selection and elimination, 
that has been carried on over a 
considerable period of years. 
We neither employ nor keep 
men who are lazy or dishonest 
or careless. If one of the wrong 
kind slips in, we get rid of him 
as soon as he is discovered. 


Those who are left with us, 
after the process of elimination 
has done its effective work, are 
an inspiring group of young 
American manhood who love 
their work, and who do it with 
rare skill, industry and de- 
votion. 


THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO., Inc. 
596 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 
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Decorations — Novelties 
Cotillion Favors 


when properly used can make 
every function a howling suc 
cess. Let us help you with 
your next one. We will gladly 
make suggestions without obli 
gating you in any way. 
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| It was nearly 11 o’clock when the party 
| adjourned. 


Kyoto is exceedingly reserved and 
so than Nagoya, 
and any attempt to introduce an inter- 


| national organization has not only been 
| very difficult, but any kind of club or- 


ganization has always ended in failure, 
for the Kyoto people are a home peo- 
ple. Most of their business men are 
still doing their work at their own 
homes as they have been doing for sev- 
eral generations, and very few have 
separate business offices; and since they 
have their meals at home, the idea of 
going to a club is rather foreign to 
them as it was in France. 

Under such circumstances, it was 
hard work to introduce the Rotary club 
in Kyoto; but since they found out the 
meaning of the motto of the club “Serv- 
ice above Self,” of their own accord, 
they gathered together to work for the 
advancement of the noble principles. 
Vice-President Takegami was the prime 
mover of the organization. 

One of the finest things in Kyoto is 
their having separate associations for 
every distinct craft, and nearly all the 
presidents or the influential men of 
these associations are members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and these men 
have now become chartered members of 
the Rotary Club. In this respect Kyoto 
has an ideal Rotary Club, making it 
easier for them to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities as Rotarians. 

Since a Rotary Club has been organ- 
ized in Kyoto, there is no doubt that 
they will have all the Rotarian visitors 
coming to this country from abroad 
attend their club meetings, for most 
tourists spend several days in that 
charming city. Already one of the 
tourist parties are on the way to our 
country and sent an invitation to Tokyo 
Club inviting all the members to a 
Rotary luncheon on board of their ship 
upon her arrival at Yokohama. 


JOVEMBER 4, 1925.—In the ab- 
sence of the President and the 
Vice-President, Director Horikoshi pre- 
sided over the meeting. Special Com- 
missioner Yoneyama was the last 
speaker and gave an account of his 
visit to the Kyoto Opening Ceremony 
and attendance at the Kobe Club 
Luncheon. He said that the Kyoto 
Rotary Club was formed more quickly 
than he expected, and the opening 
meeting was held before they had 
obtained the charter; but they have 
enrolled among their members, the most 
influential men of that city, and it is 
particularly noticeable that a large 
number of them are proprietors of the 
business started by their forefathers; 
and he was glad to see a Membership 
Committee consisting of five members 
appointed from the beginning. There 
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were some things different fr, 
we should do in our city, but a 
he said he was glad to see t! 
acteristic features of that 0 
brought out in various ways. 

Sergeant-at-arms Sugimura te 
to say a word and said IT! . 
was the third speaker, but for 
torial convenience, his speech 
last.) 

“I was appointed Sergeant-at 
I know not why; and I have been ca}le. 
good-for-nothing ever since. I mysels 
realize that I am good-for-nothing, | an 
sorry to say; but I do not beli 
watching the shortcomings and 
of others and taking in fines. We ar 
no longer school children that have to 
be governed by rules and regulations, 
and specially we who call ourselves Ro 
tarians, must without question be truth 
ful, upright, law-abiding gentlemen. My 
official title “Sergeant-at-arms” is a 
dreadful name. I consider myselt 
rather as a “Justice of the Peace,” ad 
ministering the soothing ointment of 
blessedness and charity. Just as ow 
Matsui of the Police Training Schoo! 
said that he is now educating the police 
not to make it their business to arrest 
the criminals, but to execute all their 
power in the prevention of crime; so | 
consider it my duty not to take up fines, 
or watching for disorder, but to rely 
upon the characteristic Rotarian be- 
havior and thus to execute my duty. 
In case there should be, however, any 
member not worthy of being a Ro 
tarian, or not law-abiding, I would not 
hesitate a moment to chop his head off! 
(We think we may need a surgeon in 
our club to mend broken heads!) 

In memory of our late Secretary 
Mikami, a library fund is being raised 
by some of his friends, to be bequeathed 
to the Keio University. Members are 
invited to send in their contribution be- 
fore the 30th of this month to Rotarian 
Asabuki, who is the member of the 
committee. 


(Sus 


OVEMBER 11, 1925.—President 

Isaka presided over the meeting, 
and first of all said that he was very 
glad to see our Vice-President at the 
meeting again after an absence of so 
many weeks, and that he would like to 
have him say a word tothe club. The 
members greeted him with long ap- 
plause; and he responded by saying he 
was sorry to haye missed so many 
meetings owing to his illne’s, but he 
fully expects to make it up as soon 4s 
he gets stronger, and he thanked the 
club for the sympathy expressed (u! 
ing his absence. 

The Sergeant-at-arms, far from 
ing good-for-nothing suggested that °° 
members should proceed to the din 
room without being told, when the co 


hands indicate half-past twelve, ' 
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tary always forgets to attend 
isiness. 

the 5-minute speaker of the 
imaru, was called upon, and he 
ibout the hotel business in 
He said that 238,356 tourists 
Tokyo in 1923, out of which 
538 were Americans and 2,462 
nglish. In 1924 the total num- 
tourists in Tokyo was 26,665, 
, 3,402 were Americans and 
‘nglish. These nearly 6,000 for- 
tors have found accommodation 
few European style hotels there 
Toyko. The remaining nearly 
Japanese tourists put up in the 
lapanese hotels now registered in 
the Hotel Association. According to the 
ties of the Railway Bureau, tour- 
yming to Tokyo from points within 
lius of 80 miles from the city and 
requiring accommodation, 
about 8,000 a day; and he pointed out 
the unsatisfactory condition of hotel 
accommodations in our country, when 
the number of tourists is growing at 

such tremendous rate. 

The next speaker was the President 
himself, who spoke about the Fire-In- | 
surance Work in Japan. He said that | 
the most important thing for the In- | 
surance business is a strict adherence 
to the agreement made by the Associa- 
tion, in order to prevent the suicidal | 
competition among themselves, and that 
he had made it his principle to strictly | 
observe an agreement entered into by | 
the association, in carrying on his busi- 


ness, 


Such agreement, and the strict en- 
forcement of the conference agreement, 
s quite important in many other crafts 
as well. He had often been offered 
higher interest by some of the banks 
than the rate agreed upon among them- | 
selves, but respecting the agreement of 
their Conference, he had never been 
tempted by the higher rate of interest 
When he joined the Rotary 
Club he found that this was in accord- 
ince with the “high ethical standard” 

Rotary. 


offered. 


A proposal was made by the Special 
Commissioner to make the Anniversary, 
to be held in the latter part of Febru- 
ary, 1926, and henceforward, an Inter- 
city affair; and the Osaka Rotary Club 
having suggested having the meeting | 
in their city next year, the Board of | 
Directors decided to place the matter 
before the club at the next meeting. 

The Board of Directors, in 100 per! 
cent force, met after the luncheon last | 
week, and discussed various important 
subjects 
_We are sorry to report that Dr.) 
Chiwaki’s Dental College building was | 
part.y destroyed in the fire which broke | 


+ 


average | 
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the 22th, but his hospital fortunately 
We extend our sym- 


escaped damage. 
pathy to Doc. 
The Old Story of the No and the 
Stone 

Not being superhuman we, as busi 
ness and professional men, look closely 
at the material rewards of our efforts 
too closely sometimes. The lesson Ro 
tary is teaching us is that he profits 
most who serves best, that all concerned 
—our employees, those 
buy, our vocation as 
and 
benefit in proportion as 


from whom we 
a whole, our cus 
and the 


tomers clients, 


public 


general 
we give 
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our attention to serving. The ethical 
practice is the one that benefits all 
concerned. When we let self—the ma 


terial returns—loom up too large before 
us we see less clearly that element of 
service, we accept the practice of the 
fellow, 
and 
without questioning whether they are 


we retaliate in kind, we 
trade 


other 


submit to follow customs 


right or wrong. 


Our Business Methods Program 
quickens our business consciences so 
that we test our practices in all re 
lationships by Rotary’s ideal of square 


iealing and service. 























Eat and 


able conditions will 


efficient work. 





possibilities. 
The book is free. 


The 
Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 








The body is a machine. 
quantities and qualities, 
the body 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a con- 
densed set of health rules—every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
Tt will give you a new idea of life and its 


Write for it now. 


| THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
| Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


j Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


| Name heb — 
Box 22 | Street i sib Socpelil 
Battle Creek; Mich. 1°" ~--—~-— 
| I ccseccisctintthlithcbeincasceititsentitesopitts ladltadataseisttieitsaiainiamalidipaitinich 





Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—you must know how 
and what to eat. 


It demands certain 
and only under favor- 


do its most 


Tt tells how 











‘ut in Misakicho in the afternoon of| § 
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Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


Here, as an antidote to pushing a 
pen all day, the young Scot with a few 
boon companions started the Athe- 
naeum Club, a society of congenial 
souls who met to discuss the problems 
of the day and, in the manner of youth, 
to suggest the quite apparent solutions 
of most of them. From this select 
coterie, men who later led their party 
in the House of Commons were de- 
veloped. Here Mr. Brown acquired an 
eloquence of oratory such as few Can- 
adians have attained. That this is not 
of a frivolous nature may be well 
imagined from the statement that only 
a few short months ago this venerable 
patriarch delivered the annual address 
of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, of which he is still an active 
director. 

In 1850 the late Senator McInnis 
of Hamilton, impressed with the young 
man’s ability, offered him a business 
post in Hamilton and he accordingly 
moved to that city. A year or so later 
he entered the local wholesale grocery 
field, and therein made an_ indelible 
name for himself. He later became the 
senior partner of Brown, Balfour & 
Co., wholesale grocers, with business 
ramifications extending from coast to 
coast. 

Of course, all this while Mr. Brown 
was a soldier, first a private and then 
an officer. He had attained the rank 
of major before present 
militia was organized. 


Canada’s 


From this time on his business life 
was one of many varied interests. He 
was president of the Hamilton board 
of trade and later president of the 
Dominion board of trade. 

When the late King Edward turned 
the first tap in Hamilton’s waterworks 
system Mr. Brown was at the time 
chairman of the Waterworks Commis- 


sion. Like so many of Canada’s and 
America’s great men his rise to 
eminence tallied with the develop- 


ment of steam railways. Once presi- 
dent of the old Wellington, Gray and 
Bruse road he later became president 
of the Northern and Pacific Railroad. 
He was a passenger on the first steam- 
line running directly from Hamilton, 
near the center of Ontario, to the 
Pacific coast-line. By his far-sighted 
policy and vision in railroad matters 
Mr. Brown during the early days of 
these railroads opened up for the city 
of his adoption vast fields of new en- 
deavor and rich resources. 


Hamilton in the days of the Amer- 
ican Civil War was known throughout 


(Continued from page $87.) 


the Dominion as a center of the pork- 
packing industry. During the war the 
Lincoln administration forbade the ex- 
port from the United States of hogs. 
This meant ruin for the local industry 
and Mr. Brown was appealed to. He 
set straight out for Lincoln’s head- 
quarters and after a ten-minute con- 
versation with that war-worried presi- 
dent accomplished his mission. The 
order against export was removed. 

Here was a fresh field for the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Brown. He knew that a 
vast quantity of Canadian cheese was 
annually reaching the English and 
European markets. This, however, was 
all labelled American cheese, being 
shipped via American agents. 

In 1865 he accordingly visited Eng- 
land with complete data regarding the 
Canadian cheese industry and a large 
assortment of samples. This was the 
beginning of that big impetus received 
by the Canadian cheese trade, today 
estimated in the millions of dollars 
annually. 

Always a strong advocate of Can- 
adian “protection of natural indus- 
tries’ Mr. Brown was regarded as one 
of the fathers of the so-called National 
Policy. The successful Scot became 
strongly identified with the Canadian 
Conservative party and was elected to 
the Dominion House in 1887 holding 
his seat for four years. When his 
party’s administration then came to an 
end he was appointed a trade commis- 
sioner to visit Jamaica. His report of 
that country was until very recently 
regarded as the most outstanding work 
of reference on Jamaica trade condi- 
tions. 


[* 1896 Mr. Brown assumed the office 

of Hamilton’s postmaster, a_ post 
which he filled to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion for a quarter of a century. It is 
as Hamilton’s postmaster that he is 
probably best known to natives of the 
past few decades. It was during his 
tenure of this office that he acquired 
the name of “Hamilton’s Grand Old 
Man,” which during the past few years 
has been variously enhanced to “On- 
tario’s Grand Old Man,” and to “Can- 
ada’s Grand Old Man.” It is a truism 
that such a citizen must be shared. He 
defies localization. 

Some brief idea of our subject’s vast 
range of interests may perhaps be 
gleaned from the foregoing abbreviated 
sketch. We see him as a dry- s 
clerk — debater — soldier — wholesale 


grocer—railroader—presidentix 
ceder—member of parliament +a, 
expert—postmaster! Truly a f. | |ife: 
No dreamer here! 


The “motif” of his life may be 
found in a quotation uttered by him 
at a recent meeting of the Hamilton 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals—which society, by the way, 
he founded exactly fifty years ago 
The quotation is from Canon Charles 
Kingsley’s works. The writer, with 
his charming daughter, was many 
years ago Mr. Brown’s guest. The 
quoted line runs— 

“Do noble deeds, not dream them a! 
day long.” 

A doer. Not a dreamer. Such has 
Mr. Brown been throughout all his 
past active life. And so he still is to- 
day in so far as his powers will permit. 

Mr. Brown has no hard and set 
rules of living. Of late years he has 
exercised judicious care regarding 
diet; but even today is no “crank” in 
that respect. He rises late, his phy- 
sicians insisting that the body should 
secure all the repose desired. A light 
breakfast-luncheon and then on fine 
days he is out for the afternoon. These 
daily trips are made in an open car- 
riage. Usually on these drives he is 
accompanied by his daughter, widow 
of the late Col. William Hendrie. In- 
variably the coat-lapel holds a jaunty 
flower. Right into the heart of the 
city he directs the driver, for the 
sight of active people, of the world’s 
wheels turning, is meat and drink to 
this man of affairs. 

Our Old Friend of the Wood-Pile 
would probably tell us of his rules for 
attaining ripe old age. Not so Mr. 
Brown. He has few himself, and 
would suggest still fewer to others. 
Each man is different, in his opinion, 
and for each a new program would 
have to be compiled. After all 
longevity in this man’s eyes is simply 
incidental to the happiness secured 
from life, whether the latter be a short 
or extended visitation on this earthly 
planet. Happiness is the Great Quest, 
in his eyes; and this is only obtainable, 
as he said in a recent public speech, 
“by learning to give.” 

“It is not in the getting; but in the 
giving that the true pleasure of life 
is found.” 

In his one hundredth year Rots an 
Adam Brown extends to his fe ow 
Rotarians everywhere his best w'>'¢ 
and encouragement. 
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Civic Cooperation 


(Continued from page 


ed for business, in those early 

On Saturday morning at eight 

the doors were opened, and from 

me until a quarter to ten the 

icturers were allowed to take in 

voods, but no cart was admitted 

as drawn by more than one 

The manufacturers rented one 

0 re rooms and arranged their 

sto for the market. The smaller 

-ers who had no rooms were charged 

penny for each piece they brought 

into the Hall. At ten o’clock the mar- 

ket bell rang and the sales began. If 

a merchant or buyer was found in the 

Hall before the bell rang he was fined, 

so that every buyer had an equal 

chance. At twelve o’clock the bell pro- 

claimed the market closed and the buy- 
ers had to leave the building. 

The Piece Hall was opened on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1779, and cost about £10,000. 
There were 315 rooms and subscribers 
received a room for 28 pounds 4 shil- 
lings. It is necessary to take a walk 
around the galleries of the Piece Hall 
in order to get an impression of the 
size of the place and the tremendous 
amount of trade there must have been 
at that time to warrant the building of 
such a massive edifice. The rooms were 
occupied by manufacturers only, no 
merchant being allowed to have a room. 

One of the great associations con- 
nected with the Piece Hall was the Sun- 
day School Jubilees, thirteen in num- 
ber, held from 1831 to 1890. At the 
last Jubilee there were 30,000 scholars 
and teachers in addition to the great 
choir and massed bands. 

CLEARING SLUM PROPERTY: As an 
illustration of the enterprise and orig- 
inality of the committee we may men- 
tion another matter under this heading. 
As we all know, when a town council 
proposes to buy up slum property val- 
ues have a habit of becoming inflated. 
The committee, having amongst its 
membership a man of great practical 
knowledge in these matters, considered 
this. The idea discussed was that, 
when knowledge came to hand that 
slum property was on the market, such 
property should be acquired at advan- 
tageous terms out of a fund which the 
committee might raise. It was thought 
that publie spirited men might provide 
the necessary capital and that the 
property should be held by a board of 
trustees to be afterwards demolished 
and handed over to the town as an open 
space. The committee commissioned a 
sub-committee to thrash this out. The 


29.) 


matter is mentioned as showing the 


range of the committee’s interests. This 


is certainly one way of solving the slum 
problem of our towns. 
EDUCATION: All 


members of the 


Civic Committee were enthusiastic for | 


that the 
wealth of a community lies in its edu- 
cated youth. 


education. They believed 


action and approached the Grammar | 


School and Technical School. 

It appeared that the university schol- 
arships available in Halifax were insuf- 
ficient to cover the cost of a univer- 
sity career. This imposed great hard- 
ships both on ambitious parents and on 
the clever student. Annual scholarships 
of £80 would fill the gap. To cut a 
long story short, seven citizens of Hali- 
fax agreed to give £80 for three years. 
Other gifts of £100 and £60 were 
promised. 


“THE City BEAUTIFUL: In pursuance 
of the principles laid down in its 
original ideal the Civic Committee went 
into details of practical work to be 
done to add the dignity of beauty to the 
town. To the idea of obtaining works 
of art for the town they added the fol- 
lowing: 
(a) Interest in the erection and up- 
keep of all monuments and the im- 
provement of existing ones. 


(b) Improvement of all approaches | 


to the center of the town. 
(c) To influence those 
signs, etc., to aim at an artistic ideal. 
(d) To remove or limit obstructions 
in the streets. 


who erect 


(e) To preserve historic buildings, 
landmarks, and beauty spots and to op- 
pose acts of vandalism. 

(f) To encourage pride of citizen- 
ship. 

(g) To encourage artistic street dec- 
oration on public occasions. 

(h) To give public recognition to all 
citizens who had rendered noteworthy 
service to the town. 

This last resolve was acted upon in 
January, 1925, when Mr. A. S. Mce- 
Crea was made an honorary member of 


the Rotary Club in recognition of his | 


gift to Halifax of Shibden Hall Park. 

SHIBDEN HALL AND PARK: 
cient hall and the adjoining park of 
fifty-four acres were recently 
chased by Arthur S. McCrea, Esq., J. 
P., of Warley, Halifax, and handed 
over by him to the town to be converted 
into a park for the use of the towns- 
people. 

Shibden Hall is a perfect gem of do- 


The committee decided on | 


This an- | 


pur- | 
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Rotary brings the people of 
many nations together in 
thought and spirit—Cunard 
brings them together in fact. 


In its function as a connect- 
ing link between the New 
and Old Worlds, Cunard has 
been a contributing factor 
toward promoting good 
will, a better understanding 
and harmonious relations 
between nations and indi- 
viduals—the very principles 
of Rotary. 


Thus is created a natural 
bond between Cunard and 
Rotary. The vast bulk of 
1800 American and Canadian 
members who attended the 
Rotarian convention at 


Edinburgh in 1921 crossed via 
Cunard. 


There is No Better Way 
than the 


Cunard Highway 


—and It Costs No More! 


Cunaid Transatlantic Services 
include: the World’s Fastest Ocean 
Service De Luxe to Cherbourg and 
Southampton; other services to 
Queenstown - Liverpool; to 
Londonderry - Glasgow. New 
Cabin Service to Cherbourg, 
Plymouth and London and the 
renowned Cunard Vacation 
Specials (Tourist Third Cabin) 
throughout the Season. 


Complete information, rates, etc., 
gladly furnished upon request. 


Cunard ans Anchor tine: 


| 25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 


| NERS cam 
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‘Cash’s) 


“ti cheat 

or Conventions 

Outings «4 Special 
Occasions-Woven 
in any desired 
~w design  - 


Write for Samples 
and Prices / 


J.J. CASH. Inc. 


63rd St., S. Norwalk, Conn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Belleville, Ont. 





ST. Louis 














New Belt Takes 


2 to4 Inches Off 
Girth—Instantly 


Just as the illustrations show, this amazing 
belt reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent, 
Tested Method Reduces Weight 
Every Hour of the Day 


Ja Director does exactly as we claim 





—without drugs—without diet— 
without strenuous exercise. Slip 
into a Director in the morning and 
note the feeling of ease and com- 
fort it immediately gives you. The 


ural position. Not only does this 
give you a more trim and athletic 
figure by reducing the waistline 2 
to 4 inches, but more important 
stillit has a direct bearing on your 
physicalcondition. When you wear 
a Director the weight of the abdo- 
men is supported by the muscles of the back, 
just as it should be. Thus you experience greater 
comfort and added energy throughout the whole day. 
The weakened front muscles are held together by a 
firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 
take and every movement of your body these mus- 
eles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis- 
solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- 
tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. It works every hour of the day. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of busi- ppaisttine is inches 

ness and professional men testify. thinner with Director 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see how effective it is 
as a flesh reducer. The price—made to measure—is 
only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed to be satis- 
factory or your money will be refunded promptly 
and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Give height, 
weight and waist measure when ordering. Tear out 
and mail coupon today. 

Landon & Warner, Dept. 32, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicage 

ees NEE eH 

PESNRON & WARNER 


A 





No need of carrying 
excess fat like this 





225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 32 
Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weightis ...... my height is...... 
my waist measure is... 

0) $6.50 enclosed. 


Peer’ 


"Fj Send C. O. D. 


Write for ial proposition, 
MERCHANT Write for special p <4 





Here is an opportunity for 


TAILORS whilecorrecting figures hard to fit. 
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mestic architecture. Built about five 
hundred years ago, it is practically the 
only remaining timbered house in the 
district. In its early days, it was the 
home of the Oates, Saviles, and Water- 
houses, but for the last three centuries 
it has been the home of the Listers. 

One of the special features of the 
hall is the stone-mullioned window of 
the house-body that was inserted early 
in the sixteenth century. It is filled 
with stained glass displaying the 
heraldy of the Shibden families and 
also pictures of quaint birds. The in- 
terior of the house denotes everywhere 
the love that the Listers have lavished 
on their home. There are several 
medieval fireplaces. The ceiling of the 
parlor was beautified by the Saviles and 
there are other features of the early 
days. There is a wealth of English 
oak furniture, many of the pieces hav- 
ing been in the house for nearly three 
centuries. 


TUDENTS who visit Shibden Hall 

are amazed at the store of interest- 
ing documents. The Listers appear to 
have possessed a trait for hoarding 
letters, diaries, account books, reports 
of sermons, and other raw material of 
history. It seems only natural that Mr. 
John Lister should be a famed his- 
torical student and he had added con- 
siderably to this store of manuscripts. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN TO WEMBLEY: An- 
other good instance of the promptitude 
of the Civic Committee in seizing an 
opportunity of service is the story of 
how they went to the rescue of the 
Halifax Education Committee over the 
problem of taking school children to 
Wembley. The Education Committee 
had asked parents to subscribe 10 shil- 
lings for each child. There were 800 
responses, but only 600 could be taken 
by the Education Committee; in conse- 
quence, ballot for places had to be in- 
stituted, and there were 200 children 
left out. The Civic Committee felt how 
keen would be the disappointment of 
the children and took the far-sighted 
view that children needed the wider 
outlook in order to develop a bigger 
citizenship. They set to work and with 
the aid of the Rotary Club and private 
subscriptions guaranteed the cost of 
taking the remaining 200 children to 
Wembley. They spent a jolly and in- 
spiring three days at the Exhibition 
and in seeing London. 


FINDING GOOD SPEAKERS FOR VITAL 
Topics: The Civic Committee early 


seized upon the principle that the topics 
discussed at Rotary gatherings should 
have vital relationship to the policy and 
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work of the club. For instance, 
suance of their efforts to bring 
glory of the Halifax Piece H 
suggested speakers who could 
all aspects of the subject—art 
practical—to Rotarians. Sin 
were opposing the erection of ne 
Slaughter House on its present ite 
the center of the town they righ: y any 
fairly invited (through the § ce} 
Committee) the president of the Lut, 
ers’ Association to give his 

view. 

This policy has been pursued al 
through. These resolutions were fo} 
lowed up by first-hand information sy 
plied by representative men, and 
whether the committee was interesting 
itself in the building of a Garden Sy 
burb or Town Planning, or increasing 
Seconday School accommodation, speak- 
ers were suggested who could say ; 
vital word on the subject. This or 
ganic connection between Rotary work 
and Rotary speakers is a most valuab| 
idea which might well be adapted to the 
work of other Rotary clubs. A mere 
haphazard series of speeches is not s 
formative as a series of speeches whic! 
drive home the policy and principles of 
the club. 

The Speakers’ Committee actively co 
operated in these matters. 

OTHER WoRK: Much other splendid 
work has been done by the Civic Com- 
mittee. It has tried to make the King’s 
Roll for Disabled Soldiers a reality in 
Halifax; they have encouraged high 
class music in Halifax by giving pra 
tical support to the orchestras and 
choirs. In all matters affecting the 
civic welfare of Halifax, the committee 
has not been content with the mere ut- 
terance of ideals, but has delved down 
into the subject, collated information, 
and taken definite action. The 
press quickly recognized the weight 
and value of the Civic Committee and 
has given consistent support. The com- 
mittee has become a quiet and persua- 
sive influence in the town. Controversy 
and argument has been avoided. I[t has 
made use of its facts and has 
methods of encouragement and co-op- 
eration. Halifax has learned that in 
its midst is a body of men, capable, 
well-informed, patriotic, who have done 
good service. 


local 


used 


+ 


This brief report is published not 
with any idea of boasting but with the 
one aim of inspiring Rotarians to ‘ake 
the practical line of translating cals 
into the realities of public life, an: 
assist those clubs which may be 
templating the formation of a 
Committee. 
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‘ot! Chester! 


ontinued from page 27 


te time champing at the bit 
ging new thunderbolts to be | 
hurled the moment he had 
ce to break again into speech. | 
er thing about you Rotarians. 
e smiles and sickly fellowship. | 
ibition of this at one of your'| 
is a most interesting phe-| 
It is amusing to see crusty | 
men and crabbed professional 
tempting to spread the gospel | 
hine. Having little or no prac- | 
doing this elsewhere, it cannot | 
that they make a great success | 

t your weekly demonstrations. I 
|| say, however, that they do demon- | 
strate how completely the Darwinian | 
theory can proved, | 
when they artificially attempt to create | 
atmosphere of good fellowship, ap- | 
parently not knowing that this can 


ily prevail when it is a natural and 


miy 


be reversed and 


one. You cannot get away with the 
practice of calling a man by his first 
name whose last name you do not know 
ell enough to remember after you are 
out of sight of his badge. You encour- 
age young fellows to make impertinent 
outbursts of familiarity with learned 
lawyers and even judges, which in the 
ase of the latter would come near be- 
ng contempt of court elsewhere. No! 
You are trying to force or to imper- 
sonate affection, and genuine affection 
‘annot be forced.” 


ERE I broke into the 

somewhat vehemently, I fear: “Not 
iffection, Chester, but friendliness 
Rotarians do impersonate or even force 
friendliness, if you will have it that 
vay, although the word ‘force’ is not 
entirely to my liking. ‘Show’ is a better 
vord in this connection. Rotarians do 
show friendliness. For this we have 
the warrant of a very wise man of old 
who said ‘He that hath friends must 
show himself friendly.’ Your rather 
stringent words of criticism would in- 
licate that you do not appreciate the 
profound philosophy of this proverb. 
Affection ought not to be impersonated. 
Indeed, it cannot be, but friendliness is 
juite a different matter. The atmos- 
phere of friendliness can be cultivated 
and it ought to be. It requires purpose 
ind effort to be friendly and we offer 
n0 apology for the Rotarian plan of 
urging upon our members the delib- 
frate practice of friendliness to all. 
Lasting affection can only be built up 


argument 
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Coe At Home 
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COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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that cannot be 
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Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO DETROIT 
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1000 Rooms 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 


1100 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Baths 
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Now building in BOSTON, 1300 rooms, 1300 baths 
to be opened late in 1926 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 








Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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friendliness does not always result in 
affection, it does result in mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation and it 
certainly does make this old world a 
better piace in which to live. Best of 
all, out of this atmosphere of friendli- 
ness which you are criticizing, there 
have come again and again enduring 
relationships of the deepest friendship 
and affection. The Rotarian who has 
had this experience will 
smile at your strictures. He knows 
what has come to him from the ven- 
tures he has made in friendliness and 
henceforth he will not be willing to run 
the risk of missing a great friendship 
by refusing to be friendly. Your idea 
seems to be that one is to be friendly 
only with friends. The Rotarian idea 
is to be friendly in order to become a 
friend and to have a friend. The world 
has tried your plan for centuries and 
made of the 


wonderful 


a miserable mess it has 
business. Suppose you allow us to try 
the other plan for a while before you 
ery us quits. The dignified judge to 
whom you refer seems to like being 
called by his first name. We hear no 
complaint from him. Indeed our good 
Methodist bishop insists upon being 


called ‘Billy’ in his Rotarian circle. 
Some of his friends protested at this. 
They said: ‘Why, Billy is a little 
boy’s name.’ The good bishop replied 


with a twinkle in his eye: ‘Yes, and 
I was a little boy when my mother 
gave me that name.’ We continue to 
call the bishop ‘Billy’ in the Rotary 
club. There are occasions when these 
friendly familiarities will 
order, but that may be safely left to 
the discernment and good judgment of 
the individual Rotarian, who, strange 
as it may seem to you, seems to know 
how to order the time and method of 
approach to his fellows.” 


GIGNS were not wanting that Chester 
‘“ was about to spring into the breach 
again but I held up my hand for si- 
lence and went on. 

“Just a moment, Chester? I have 
one more word to say. I want to resort 
to the ad hominem argument. You 
are a strange fellow to be putting the 
damper on the glad-hand stuff. You 
are an artist in that line yourself. If 
you will pardon a reference to the 
beginning of our own very pleasant 
friendship, I must remind you that you 
practiced on me the very methods you 
are now repudiating. I know that you 
will pardon me for saying that my first 
impression of you was not a favorable 
one. I soon learned to like your 


million-dollar smile and I could not 
resist your geniality and cordiality. 


not be in’ 
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Before long I even liked the way you 
grabbed my hand when we met. That 
is why it seems strange to me that 
you should suddenly disparage the very 
methods that you so successfully used 
in my case and in the case of your 
many other friends.” 


For the very first time in our 
verbal encounters, Chester began to 
weaken. There was a pause—the very 
first pause that ever occurred with 
Chester’s permission in any one of our 
numerous arguments. Perhaps I made 
a tactical mistake at this moment. Had I 
made a conciliatory appeal to my frend, 
I might have secured his assent to my 
point of view regarding Rotary and 
its ideals. A spirit of maliciousness 
gripped me and prompted me to pro- 
voke Chester to a reply. 

“See here, Chester, suppose that we 
have this thing out right now. Why 
the silence on your part? Is there 
anything else you have on your chest? 
If so, let me have it right now. There 
is no better time than the present to 
settle this dispute. Speak up, man! 
Have you no other charges in your in- 
dictment of Rotary?” 

Chester came back with a vengeance. 

“I am sick and tired of all this talk 
about uplifting and go-getting. I 
would like to know what you uplift 
and what you go and get. I’ll tell you. 
A committee or two fusses around a 
little; resolutions that amount to 
nothing are passed; boosters report 
that they have been after the railroads 
and that there is reason to believe that, 
as a result of their activity, the new 
union station will be erected at once, 
et cetera. You build a park or a 
camp, you help a boy through college 
and you kid yourselves into believ:ng 
that you are the most important or- 
ganization in the community. It’s 
small town stuff, Mac! Let the Rotary 
club suddenly drop out of existence and 
its absence from the stage of action 
would hardly be discovered. You can 
never make a contribution to the 
world’s uplift by puttering around on 
insignificant jobs that get you no- 
where.” 

I could not refrain from saying to 
myself “The Lord hath delivered him 
into my hands.” My friend had opened 
the way for a clincher,—a statement 
concerning the international aspect of 
Rotary. This is my favorite idea, the 
idea that it is possible for an organi- 
zation to make a definite contribution 
to international good will and friend- 
ship among all the nations of the 
earth. My friends are kind enough to 
say that I am never so eloquent as 
when I am descanting upon the possi- 
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bilities that are before an organization 
that claims the world as its field and 
that spreads a gospel of underst:ndin 
friendship in every portion of 
field. Now I had been given : 
portunity to expatiate upon thi- «yea; 
theme. In addition to this, it <> hap. 
pened that I was fresh from a pn 7 
of our Rotary club, where we hai bec: 
addressed by our district gover: 

this very subject. He made the poi; 
with great clearness that the missig: 
of Rotary was world-wide and that } 
program contemplated nothing Jes 
than the girdling of the glob 
Rotary clubs that were to be rad ating 
centers of good will and understand. 
ing. Consequently, I never felt more 
certain of my ground than when I took 
up the cudgels to reply to Chester's 
latest outburst: 


66°T’HE charge you are making now i: 

the farthest of all from the mark. 
I know that you do not make it in mal- 
ice, but you do make it in total ignorane: 
of the work of Rotary Internationa! 
You simply do not know of the ambi- 
tious program that Rotary is launch- 
ing the world around with a very def- 
nite conviction that the movement can 
make a distinct contribution to the 
solution of the problem of world-wide 
peace. Among other great interna- 
tional movements, Rotary is sweeping 
from continent to continent. The 
thought back of this growth is that 
every new club established will become 
one more obstacle in the path of wa 
and bloodshed and one more reason 
why nations no longer will be able to 
fly quickly at each others’ throats. 
Provincial and partisan organizations 
can have little or no appeal to the in- 
telligent man of today. A movement 
that does not have a cosmopolitan out- 
look and a universal appeal can hardly 
hope for permanent success. The local 
activities which you seem to think ex- 
haust the energy of our organization 
are merely incidental to the accomplish- 
ment of the great task which Rotary 
has set for itself—the belting of the 
globe with clubs that will oppose any 
revival of barbarism and that will sup- 
port all efforts to promote brotherhoo! 
and peace among men.” 

I am sorry to have to say that 
Chester Rott has one very serious 
fault. When he is worsted in an argu 
ment and is made to realize that he 
has come out second-best, he loses con 
trol of himself completely. He will 
then bark out savage and even insult- 
ing remarks. To his credit it must be 
said that later on he becomes as) 1med 
of himself and usually offers a more 
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awkward apology. On the 
Chester fell from grace 
completely as a good Baptist 
uld. His opening expletive I 
t repeat. Nor shall I attempt 
i the whole of his tirade. The 
fensive part of it ran as follows: 
nonsense! Pipe-dreams 
Talk and more 
Healing the wounds of the 

wi vith palaver! If I could have 
y, I would order closed all clubs 

kind. You fellows ought to 

tu dding yourselves and get down 
to k. You think when you make 
ch on a problem that the prob- 


ff and 
wind-jammer! 


en solved. You do more harm than 
g0 You are a nuisance in any com- 
munity. Every city ought to be quar- 
antined against Rotary as it is 
against—” 


“ROT CHESTER! ROT CHESTER!” 
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The interruption was so sudden and 
unexpected, and withal so dramatic 
that Chester was completely thunder- 
struck. The Pullman _ porter 
thrust his head through the curtain 
of the smoking compartment and in 
an unusually clear and forcible man- 
ner had announced our approach to 
Chester’s destination,—Rochester, New 
York. 
Never was a 
timely fashion. 
pletely whipped. 
on his face, and without another word 
he followed the porter out to the vesti- 
bule. (Knowing that Chester is a 
good sport I was not surprised when 
the porter returned, smilingly waving a 
crisp dollar bill which he said had been 
given him by “that gentleman what 
jest gone out.” 

I resumed 
ROTARIAN. 


station called in more 


Chester was 


the reading of THE 


Denver as a Convention City 


(Continued from page 25) 


made possible by the fund of $50,000 
initiated and raised by the Denver Ro- 
tary Club among its members and the 
public-spirited people of the city. 

In addition to the auditorium, which 
offers all the facilities necessary to the 
operation of a large convention, there 
have been selected four other meeting- 
places within the radius of a few blocks, 
each seating from 800 to 1000 persons, 
which will be utilized for the special 
assemblies, separate from the conven- 
tion proper. 

The auditorium is adequate for the 
presentation of all entertainment fea- 
tures planned. However, the University 
ff Denver has within a year 
structed a fine concrete stadium seat- 
ing 22,000 persons. This is within easy 
access from the center of the city and is 
available for convention use should the 
committee desire it for the opening 
pageant or any other outdoor spectacle. 


con- 


Denver is accustomed to entertaining 
large conventions including the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention and the 
Knight Templars. Comfortable living- 
rooms and dining-rooms are essential to 
the happiness of our Rotary guests, so 
ample rooms have been provided in ho- 
tels of acceptable class and in the homes 
of Denver’s best citizens. Denver is a 
city of home owners, and the houses are 
with very few exceptions placed separ- 
ately on ample plots of ground. All 
buildings are necessarily constructed of 
brick or other fireproof material. 
Those Rotarians who are assigned to 
rooms in homes will find their quarters 


private, safe, quiet and very comfortable. 
that the 
families of Rotarians may favor her by 
attendance. As the 
purpose in attending is to find rest 
and recreation. fortunate 
in the recreational features it can offer 
and the Rotarian enjoys his vacation 
days best when with his family. 

First it should be said that Denver 
is the gateway to America’s vacation 
land. 
best reached through Denver. 


Denver hopes ladies and 


stated, second 


Denver is 


Seven National playgrounds are 


The climate is unsurpassed for sun- 
shine, comfort, health, and reliability. 
The low humidity makes the warmth of 
the summer day invigorating and with- 
out exception the nights are cool and 
conducive to unbroken rest. The local 
government weather bureau reports the 
average temperature for the month of 


June for the past five years to be 67.4 | 


degrees, the average precipitation 1.62 
inches, the average sunshine 314 hours 
or 70 per cent, and only four cloudy 
days during the month on the average. 

Denver within the city limits has 
dedicated 42 parcels of land to park 
service, and in addition 17 miles of 
parkways which are maintained by the 
city. The parks proper comprise 1600 
acres, all improved with trees, flowers, 
shrubs, and lawns, and _ constantly 
maintained with scrupulous care. With- 
in these parks there are 20 miles of 
auto driveways. The city park system 
represents a total investment of approx- 
imately $10,000,000. To this should be 
added the thousands of acres of moun- 


} 


had | 


The porter won the argument. | 


com- | 
With a sheepish grin | 
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bends forward 


Easy reference to any desired 
letter is one of the good fea- 
tures of Vertex Pockets. By 
turning down the front flap 
at half height, letters can 
easily and quickly be referred 
to, yet the major contents 
remain undisturbed. 


erte 


TICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have other features equally as 
pleasing. Tey expand as 
papers are added, doing away | 
with overcrowded, bulging | 
folders. 








No slumping in the files; indexes 


in full view. No hunting; you 
open the drawer and your eye 
travels immediately to what is 
wanted. 
Sounds pretty good, don’t you 
think ? 

Make your filing dreams come 

true. Use the coupon below. 

A trial sample will be sent 


without charge or obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A 


Durable Filing Containers 


925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of BUSHNELL’S ‘“‘VERTEX" Paperoid File 
Pocket, as described in February ROTARIAN 
Name of firm 
Address 
Nume of Person Inquiring 
Letter size or Legal size desired? , 

If special size is required, send sample of sheet 
to be filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. A 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 





Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi 
cago Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find 
welcome here. 


a real 

Rotary 

joseph Byfield, 
President 


Frank W. Bering, 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY, BANQUETS, DINNERS AND 


SOCIAL GATHERINGS 
When favors, noise-makers and novelties 
are supplied the guests—then good fellows 
get together in a hurry. 
As an introduction to our novel line: 
50 Pretty Paper Hats 
50 Colored Balloons 
50 Noisemakers 
300 Rolls of Streamers 





Larger assortments in proportion . | | 
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ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 


36 W. 33rd St. New York City 
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at every store~ 
at bette? stores 
everywhere ~ 





MOORE PEN CO. BOSTON - MASS. 





| their private lawns and gardens. 
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tain property, city owned and dedicated 


| to park service and public enjoyment. 


The beauty of the city is further en- 
hanced by the fact that great pride is 
taken by the citizens in the care of 
The 
dryness of the climate compells con- 
stant care and attention to vegetation, 


| and the result is well-kept yards. Den- 


ver has gained a reputation by its 
green lawns. 

To those who find interest in art and 
sculpture work there is offered a wealth 
of statuary, memorial buildings, colon- 
nades, gateways, fountains, ornamental 
structures, museums and art collections. 
Most of these are the gifts of city bene- 
factors. For a city having its begin- 
nings amid hardships and necessities, 
it is remarkable that so much of time, 
talent, and money should be devoted 
to art and aesthetic settings. This de- 
velopment, of course, has mostly cc- 


'curred in recent years. Shortly before 


the world war, Denver entered upon an 
era of artistic construction that is 
almost without parallel. Within two 


| years citizens gave to the city gifts 


valued at approximately $600,000. This 
devotion to art was inspired by the con- 
struction of the civic center which re- 
quired the acquisition of two blocks of 
expensively improved property and its 
conversion into a center of artistic ar- 
rangements, including a Greek Theater, 
statuary, and landscaping. 

Denver has developed a system of 
public schools and fine school properties 
which deserves the notice of its visitors. 
In 1920 there was undertaken an am- 
bitious building plan calling for the ex- 
penditure of ten and one-half millions 
of dollars and the erection of twenty- 
four new buildings. This program is 
now more that 90 per cent completed 
giving an array of fine modern school 
buildings, and equipment worthy of 


Februar, 


study. This provides adequat 
efficient school facilities for [, 
48,000 school children. 

Denver has its share of ry 
clubs in restful settings, includiy <j 
golf courses, as well as several! ; 
easily reached from the city, and nle 
facilities for tennis, polo, ani 4 
games or sports in which the , 
may wish to indulge. 

It has been the sole effort, within the 
limitations of this article to briefly ye. 
cite the qualifications which | er 
possesses as a convention city. No 
mention is made of the wonderful moun. 
tain lands nearby, nor the possibilities 
therein for vacationing, hunting, fish- 
ing, climbing over glaciers and to sum- 
mits 14,000 feet in altitude. Neithe; 
have the many attractive trips of 
beauty and interest throughout the 
Rocky Mountain region, and in various 
National Parks been noted. No effort 
has been made to describe the plans 
for the cordial reception and entertain- 
ment of our Rotary guests. Attention 
has been focused entirely on what the 
visiting Rotarians may properly ex- 
pect from Denver as a city when they 
come to the 1926 Convention. Notice 
was called to the auditorium, the other 
adequate meeting-places, including the 
stadium, the room facilities, the climate, 
the parks and boulevard system, the 
works of art, the wonderful schools and 
the opportunities for sports. All these 
things go together to make a conven- 
tion worth while. Denver possesses 
the facilities for conducting the conven- 
tion efficiently from the standpoint of 
its mechanical operation and in addi- 
tion can make its guests comfortable, 
and provide ideal vacation conditions. 
Denver is dedicated to the service of 
Rotarians in June, 1926, and hopes it 
may prove worthy of its reputation for 
western hospitality. 





Travel— New Style 


(Continued from page 9) 


from London to take less than a month, 
and the cost not to be unreasonably ex- 
orbitant. 

The announcement made a sensation. 
It was very well press-agented. An 
additional fillip came with the news that 
Maréchal Petain the victor of Verdun, 
and Albert, King of the Belgians, would 
be among the first passengers to make 
the trip. 

After careful investigation, the Cit- 
roén people were certain such a cara- 
van would be commercially profitable. 
It was announced as a regular “pas- 
senger service.” The spell attached to 
the name Timbuctoo was sure to en- 


wrap the whole adventure with a haze 
of mysterious attraction; such fantastic 
sports as hippotamus hunting were 
promised en route; every comfort in 
desert camps was assured. Indeed the 
announcement was greeted enthusias- 
tically on every hand, and the tr: vel 
agencies were flooded for reservatio 
and information. 

Freight also was to be carried, a 
additional security of commercial 
cess. 

The itinerary promised much. 
start was from London or Paris, ‘¢ 
real jumping-off place being Alg: 

(Continued on page 72) 
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d Tow would you tell 


what you know— 
ABOUT ROTARY? 


Chousands of people — non-Rotarians 
-ask questions about Rotary. Every 
lay or two some person asks YOU. 
\nd you try to think up the right an- 
swer and usually you flounder around 
and admit you are making a poor 
attempt. 
Chere are eight pamphlets published by 
Rotary International that will help you 
-that will give you the basis for any 
juestion that might be asked by a non- 
Rotarian—and will give you material 
for making statements about the organ- 
ization. These are: 


1. BRIEF FACTS ABOUT ROTARY— 
This pamphlet is published four times a year so that 
its statistics may be up-to-date. Printed in folder 
form, eight pages; convenient for vest pocket; written 
for non-Rotarians as well as Rotarians and excellent 
answers, in themselves, as to what is Rotary. Price, 
$1 per hundred or 1% cents per copy 


2. AN OUTLINE OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 1) 


his pamphlet contains the Objects, Platform, Code of 
Ethics and Resolution No. 34. 2c per copy. 


3. WHAT IS THE ROTARY CLUB? (Pamphlet 
No. 2) 


Which is just what it suggests—an answer to the ques 
tion its title asks. 2c per copy. 


SYNOPSIS OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 20) 


Another pamphlet which is just what its title suggests 
It gives briefly a very exact history of the organiza 
tion and some valuable statistics as to its growth as 
well as short but detailed statements as to how the 
clubs were organized in various countries. 10c per 
copy. 


A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY SERVICE 
(Pamphlet No. 16) 


Succinct and gripping statements of what community 
service consists and how Rotarians function in the 
community. 10c per copy. 


MEMBERSHIP IN ROTARY 

(Pamphlet No. 17) 

Membership and Classification matters are given care 
ful analysis in this pamphlet—the classification prin 
ciple being outlined in striking and understandable 
terms. 10c per copy. 


BOYS WORK ACTIVITIES (Pamphlet No. 18) 


This pamphlet tells how a Rotary club may conduct 
its Boys Work successfully, how to make a boy sur- 
vey of the community and many other intcresting 
things about this branch of Rotary community activ 
ities. 102 per copy. 


CODES OF STANDARDS OF CORRECT 
PRACTICE (Pamphlet No. 33) 

This has become one of the standard pamphlets for 
those who would get an inkling of Rotary’s Business 
Methods campaign and how it has worked Single 
copy gratis. 2 to 50 copies, 5c each. 





These pamphlets are a real Rotary library when you 
add to them— 


A TALKING KNOWLEDGE OF ROTARY 
(Pamphlet No. 11) 
Which has been acclaimed as the “finest text book 
of Rotary in existence.” 10c per copy. 


Any one or a complete set of these pamphlets may be ob 
tained from the office of the International Secretary, 221 East 
20th Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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SHIRTS WITH 
COLLARS TO MATCH 


To-day when Shirts with Collars 
to Match are so much in Vogue 
we are favored with a very Large 
Business because of our Ability 
to Please not only in Shirts to 
Measure but also in the Exacting 
Art of Collar Making. 


We are showing a Wonderful Line 
of Distinctive French Materials 
especially designed for Shirts with 
Collars to Match. 


Samples of Materials will be sent on» 


$6. Sulka & Company 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
a NEW YORK 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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The first stop was, planned at Columb- 
Bechar, where a little hotel smiles at 
the desert. One hundred and twenty- 
five miles further into the Sahara, be- 
yond the Riff territory, comes Beni- 
Abbes, where another “hotel” was 
found. After that came camps erected 
by Citroén engineers—at Timoudi, 
where the last white man could be seen 
(according to the prospectus), at 
Adrar, almost four thhundred miles in- 
land, at Quallen, seat of a famous 
oasis, at Tessalit, 991 miles inland, at 
Bamba, where the Niger was reached, 
and then down that great, little-known 
river to Timbuctoo, the destination, 
1,702 miles as the crow flies—but no 
crow could do it—from the coast. 

At Timbuctoo a fest was planned. 
For a week, passengers were offered a 
choice of big-game hunting in the 
near-by veldt, or a seven-day motor 
launch trip down the Niger. 

The Citroén cars to be used were of 
the caterpillar variety—desert cars. 
They were 15 h.p., either four or six 
seaters, comfortable and roomy. Lug- 
gage was necessarily limited, but every 


other convenience possible was ar- 
ranged. 
O much, then, for the announce- 


ment. Europe buzzed. But early in 
January a further announcement ap- 
peared. It was brief and formal. “The 
Citroén company regrets to state,” it 
read, “that the projected passenger 
route to Timbuctoo has been aban- 
doned.” 

It was, I suppose, the fortunes of 
war. Indeed, in a very literal sense, it 
was war. The wild desert tribesmen, 
hearing of the venture, were arming 
along the caravan route. Two Citroén 
engineers were ambushed and attacked. 
The French garrisons heard rumblings. 
Tribes were on the march. The Riffians 
viewed the trip hostily. In the end 
the French government intervened, for- 
bade the journey in the interests “of 
peace,” and all plans were cancelled. 

Thus came an end to a brave and 
dashing enterprise—but luckily it is not 
really the end. For the Citroén com- 
pany informs me that this year—in 
1926—the caravan will start, rain or 
shine, and that no hostile tribes can 
menace the organization, militant and 
armed, which the company will pre- 
And already advance bookings 


pare. 
are so extensive as absolutely to insure 
success. 
Thus does the Dark Continent 
achieve further illumination. 
IV 


A third example of the new-style 
travel I have in mind is partially now 
in operation, partially only projected. 
Yet another great government is be- 
hind it. 


This time it is the British 
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government. I have in mind the mail 
service from the Mediterranean coast 
to Bagdad, now in successful operation, 
and the extended similar service from 
Bagdad to Central 
planned. 

The first lap of the journey is now 
almost as standardized as a Fifth Ave- 
nue omnibus route. Every day in The 
London Times, or The Daily Telegraph, 
or the Morning Post, in the section de- 
voted to mails and shipping, one may 
find an item running about as follows: 

MAILS CLOSE: 

To IRAQ (Bagdad) and Persia (as 

far as Bushire): By Air Mail 


To IRAQ and PERSIAN GULF (By 
overland mail) HAIFA, BAGDAD...... 
Sree ence fe it! Mch. 26, 6 p. m. 

That simple announcement, buried 
daily in the fine type of London jour- 
nalism, has a world of romance in it. 
Again, in a recent despatch I have 
seen the line, “The members of the Iraq 
frontier commission have arrived in 
Bagdad after a comfortable and un- 
eventful journey across the Syrian 
desert.” The news, coldly and formally 
printed in such manner, does not con- 
vey any particular idea of achievement, 
and only those who have made the long 
trek across the desert from Damascus 
to the Euphrates can realize how the 
men who carry the mails have turned a 
remarkable feat of skill, courage, and 
endurance into a matter of weekly 
routine. 

Bagdad, of course, is not in Persia. 
By the Versailles treaty it became capi- 
tal of Iraq, a vastly rich territory now 
under British mandate. It lies in the 
valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
“the fertile crescent” which was the 
cradle of the human race and is even 
now one of the most incalculably rich 
regions on the face of the globe. But 
always, until the advent of this new 
style of travel, it has been inaccessible. 
But now it is inaccessible no longer. 
Indeed, within the past several months 
sensational news has reached Western 
Europe of the oil concession in Iraq 
granted to an international oil com- 
pany, with Russia, Holland, Turkey, 
and Britain interested, and with the 
stipulation that an Englishman must 
always be in supreme control. That 
concession is reckoned to be worth one 
thousand million pounds sterling. 

Until recently Bagdad took a menth 
to reach from London. And it was a 
hard, dangerous, uncomfortable trip. 

Now, by motor caravan, it takes 
eight days. By air, four. And it is 
almost as safe and easy as a trip from 
Paris to Monte Carlo. 

With highly commendable enterprise, 
the British government operates to 
Bagdad two mail services rather than 
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one. In each case the route is th: ame 
From Beirut, on the Mediter:. a, 
the mails go to Damascus thy 
Palmyra; thence to Abu Kemal; nee 
to Ramdi; and finally to b dag 
(Only the British spell it “Bagh .).”, 
The distance is 600 miles. Fron Bag. 
dad the Persian government is att npr. 
ing a relay of the mails to Bush ind 
to Teheran, the capital. 


Zz HE first of the services is by air. A 

fleet of Imperial Airways planes js jy 
steady operation. They are well made, 
well manned, and weil supplied. }'ly. 
ing on clock-like schedule, they race be- 
tween Bagdad and the sea thrice 
weekly, with wondering natives, riding 
across the desert on camels, staring at 
them in the pellucid sky. There have 
been very few accidents. And the air 
service co-operates with its twin, the 
motor service, in every way. 

In fact, the air route has become go 
cut and dried that we must turn to the 
overland caravans to find real romance 
and adventure. Most of the motor car- 
avans have uneventful trips; the efii- 
ciency of the route is shown by the fact 
that in the first twelve months of the 
desert mail service 1,476 passengers 
and 35,000 pounds of mail were carried 
without a single accident, and, what is 
even more remarkable, without a single 
case of a steamer connection being 
missed. Usually the fast desert cars, 
buzzing over the hard, roadless sands, 
do the 600-mile journey in 28 or 29 
hours—extraordinary time. 

But sometimes there is an accident. 
Then things do happen. Last Decem- 
ber a convoy left Bagdad and about 100 
miles out of the city one of the cars 
broke an axle. A new axle was 
promptly dispatched by airplane; the 
convoy resumed and reached Beirut 
only three hours late. The driver of 
this car was Norman Nairn, a veteran 
of the service, who once did the 603 
miles in the astounding time of sixteen 
and one-quarter hours of continuous 
driving. On a long summer’s day (I 
quote from the official communique) 
“he saw sunrise in Bagdad; sunset on 
the sea.” 

Last month there was another acci- 
dent. A tribe of Arabs held up a cara- 
van. There was a skirmish. One pas 
senger was killed. 

The result was a punitive expedition, 
new style. It was quick and merciless. 
A fleet of airplanes, laden with bombs, 
roared from Bagdad into the desert. 
Assisting them, on the ground, w:s 4 
detachment of the Imperial C»mel 
Corps, one of the finest bodies of men 
ever gathered under a flag. The ©. mel 
Corps spotted the marauders anc the 
planes gave chase. The planes, =: ! 
say, carried bombs. About three ‘ys 
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outrage, that Arab gathering 
‘ly exterminated. 
assenger who travels on the 
ail may find the journey un- 
but certainly he will not find 
resting. Let me quote a few 
hs from one of the com- 

y in the morning the three cars 

ke up the average convoy leave 

‘ow, cobbled streets that slope 

) the sea front of Beirut. And 

e moment that they sweep past 

idency gates, with their red- 

Spah guard, there is a never- 
» succession of scenes and of peo- 
les to lend variety to the journey. 
Up into the snow-capped Lebanon— 
iown into the rich valley of Rayak, all 
‘hecquered with green pastures and 
loughed fields—up into the heights 
gain, and Damascus marks the end of 
the first stage of the journey. 

“And variety does not end with the 
signpost, ‘Bagdad, Route Sud,’ that 
marks the edge of the desert. For the 
Syrian desert is by no means an un- 
populated waste. For the first hundred 
miles or so after leaving the Damas- 
us end, its red gravelly soil is tufted 
with bunches of sage grass, rather like 
eeds on a hard lawn-tennis court... . 

“Jebel Tenf was left behind, and for 
score upon score of miles the desert was 
utterly deserted. Suddenly on the hori- 
zon far ahead a few dark specks stood 
out against the sky. ‘Bedouin en- 
‘ampment,’ said the convoy leader, and 
t was not long before the cars were 
abreast of the queer black tents of a 
nomad tribe. 

“A tall Bedouin, mounted on a white 
iorse, rode towards the convoy, sig- 
nalling to the leader that he wished to 
talk with the party. He had news of 
in airplane down in the desert ‘nine 
ours camel ride’ further on. ‘Must be 
a lame duck from the Cairo mail,’ said 
the leader, and the cars hurried on at 
in increased pace. 

“Ramadie was now close at hand, al- 
ready its lights could be seen in the 
listance, and it was not long before two 
lraq sentries, muffled to their eyes, 
ere swinging open the gates of the 
ompound. 

“It was a cold morning when the 
ars moved off, and the sun had scracely 
risen When they reached Felluja, a 
ittle village where a primitive pontoon 
vridge spans the Euphrates. Their 
troubles were by no means over. Once 
the river was crossed they ran into a 
veries of flats that were ankle deep in 
liquid mud—less heavy, but infinitely 
more difficult to negotiate than the sod- 
len sand of the desert. The cars 
‘kidded along, sometimes waltzing al- 
most broadside on. 

“There is the flash of gold as the 
‘un strikes the dome of a distant 
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mosque. White walls spring up, mir- 
age like, on the horizon. The mighty 
Tigris comes into view, and the cars 
make for the head of the Maude Bridge. 
The desert mail has reached Baghdad.” 

Well, so much for the trip as far as 
Bagdad. But the British want to push 
on. They plan extend their 
service from Bagdad to Teheran in Per- 
sia, up to the corner of the Caspian 
near Kermanshah, the city of rugs, 
then straight east to Bokhara, the town 
which a thousand years ago held all the 
culture of Central Asia, and then again 
eastward all the way to Samarkand, the 
ancient capital of Timur Lane and 
Genghis Khan, now almost utterly inac- 
cessible to Europeans, the city lost in 
dust for centuries. 

A concern called the Eastern Trans- 
port Company is organizing this exten- 
sion of the trip. The surveyors and 
engineers went out for the preliminary 
work in June. I rather think the com- 


now to 


pany should call itself, “Arabian 
Nights, Ltd.” 
Vv 
O much, then, for these three ex- 
amples of new-style travel. There 


are, of course, many others. For one, 
there is Capt. Doisy’s remarkable flight 
from Paris to Lake Chad, in the center 
of unexplored Africa, the flight which 
nearly ended in tragedy and which had 
to be given up with the goal just in 


sight. Capt. Doisy’s itinerary included 
Paris, Perpignan, Aran, Columb-Bu- 
char, Timbuctoo, Zindar, and finally 
Chad. With the return journey, by 


way to Dakar, the distance is a little 
over 10,000 miles. 

Another interesting French effort 
was the attempted non-stop flight from 
Paris to Dakar (in Senegal, West 
Africa), by Capt. Lemaitre and Lieut. 
Arrachard. The total distance was es- 
timated at 2,600 miles and it was 
thought that their huge Bréguet biplane, 
equipped with a 480 h.p. Renault en- 
gine, could do it in 25 or 26 hours. But 
the flyers were forced down near Port 
Etienne for want of fuel, only a few 
hundred miles from their destination. 

Still another intrepid French adven- 
ture is the attempted trans-African 
motor-car trip. Let me translate an 
item from a Paris paper under date of 
March 3: 

“A telegram sent today from El 
Fasher, the capital of Darfur province, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, announces the 
arrival there of M. Tranin’s motor-car 
expedition, which is crossing Africa 
from Konokry on the coast of French 
Guinea to Jibuti in French Somaliland. 
The party left again yesterday to con- 
tinue their journey toward the White 
Nile. Only one of two cars which 
started now remains, the other having 
been abandoned in marshy ground near 
Lake Chad. The vehicle has an appa- 















“There are two ways of travel- 
ing, One is to start blindly out 
into the world knowing only in 
a vague manner where one is 
going; the other,way is the Cook 
way—enjoying every portion of 
a tour that is planned in ad- 
vance, as an architect plans a 
building. We have over one 
hundred offices distributed over 
Europe, an interpreter at every 
port and railway station of im- 
portance —your “Service Station” 
at every major point. 


We offer you: 
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“Inclusive Individual Tra- 
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—A comprehensive selec- 
tion of tours by the com- 
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exceedingly moderate 
rates. Booklet “‘C-10" 
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of Your * Ww 
“Spare!” ) 


OU can get rid of \ ‘ 

that unsightly, un- : 

comfortable bulge of 
fatty tissue over the ab- 
domen without fasting, | 
hot baths, or back-break- | 
ing exercises. It is an un- 
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| its growth and to retain your 
| youthful figure. 
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Send coupon today for free de- 
scriptive literature. If you pre- 
fer, give us your waist measure 
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$6.50 and get the belt, or pay 
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| ratus which enables palm oil to be used 
| as fuel, but in other respects it is an 
| ordinary car. 

| “It is stated that the expedition, 
which is the first to have crossed the 
Marra mountains in a motor-car, was 
given hearty welcome by the British 
authorities in Darfur. During a long 
journey from Abeshr the party had to 
avoid an extensive bush fire and also 
had great difficulty in clearing a way 
through twelve miles of tropical forest.” 

The Belgian flight in the Congo, to 
proceed, has already had a British imi- 
tator. It was announced a few weeks 
ago that the Aircraft Operating Com- 
pany and the West Indian Aerial 
Transport Company will soon inaugur- 
ate a regular service, by sea planes, 
between the seacoast in British Guiana 
and the valuable mines inland. In this 
case the air route will also be intended 
as a caravan for diamonds. 

Planes loaded with diamonds from 
the mines in the interior are expected 
to do in four hours what previously 
was’ done by boat only after subduing 
great difficulties in seventeen days! 

The mines are 200 miles inland. 
Fierce rapids, marshes, difficult por- 
tages, unfriendly natives, made the boat 
trip almost impossible, and the journey 
strictly by land is conceded to be one 
of the most difficult in South America. 
Now the planes have come in. Four 
hours instead of seventeen days! The 
planes will also be used, it is said, for 
“scouting purposes”—on the lookout for 





oil fields and further mines. 
VI 

[ =t me conclude by making note of 

the remarkable air trip recently 
completed by Vice Marshal Sir Sefton 
Brancker, Director of Civic Aviation in 
Great Britain, and Mr. Alan Cobham, 
the most famous of living British flyers. 
In foreign circles it is generally and gen- 
erously recognized that the round-the- 
world flight of the American navy 
planes is the most remarkable feat in 
the history of air navigation, if not the 
most remarkable of all explorations 
since Magellan; but they point with 
just pride to the Brancker-Cobham 
flight, completed March 21, as a good 
runner-up. 

Sir Sefton wanted to make a first 
hand survey of possible air routes in 
the Near- and Far-East, and he de- 
cided to go, rightly enough by plane. 

Cobham was selected as the pilot. 





The machine was a De Haviland 50, 
British-engined and British-made, with 
a 230 h.p. Siddeley Puma engine. So 
far, including the present trip, this air- 
plane has flown 50,000 miles since it 
was built in July, 1923—an equivalent 
to twice around the world—without an 
accident. With a mechanic, A. E. 
Elliott, Sir Sefton and Cobham set out, 





on Nov. 20, 1924. 
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All alone, with no ground ; 
ranged in advance, with no spec a) gta. 
tions for fuel or overhaulage, ' 
landing places in the east laid out. Ms 
tirely self-sufficient, the great Hay 
illand flew from London to Pars, fro) 
Paris to Vienna, from Vienna down +} 
Danube to Constantinople, a: 
across the desert to Bagdad, 
down the Mespot valley to Karachj ;, 
Beluchistan, and then to Bombay, ay 
then straight across the heart of Indi, 
to Calcutta, landing finally at Rangoo; 

Then Cobham turned around a 
flew her back again. 

But he was forced to wait a few day. 

in India while Sir Sefton negotiated 9; 
ficial business. During the pause, | 
flew his machine to the Himalaya: 
a little pleasure jaunt, and took th 
first air exploration pictures of M: 
Everest, reaching an altitude of ov 
18,000 feet. 

There are several remarkable featur: 
of this flight in itself, though 
importance comes as a foundation fo 
a network of Imperial British airways 
over all the East. From London ¢ 
Rangoon and back again took 13 weeks 
but the actual flying time was only 
about 220 hours. The plane carried a 
its own spare parts, luggage for three 
men for three months, a great amount 
of personal business material for Si 
Sefton, and also, of course, since no 
ground plans were arranged in ai 
vance, food, fuel, and water. The tota 
distance was a little over 17,000 miles 
Sir Sefton announced when he lande 
in Croydon that the whole trip was nev- 
ertheless done in luxurious comfort. 

Also, an extraordinary tribute 
Cobham and the De Haviland, not a sin- 
gle mechanical breakdown occurred dur- 
ing the whole trip. The machine finishe 
as it started—a little seasoned. There 
were several forced descents owing t 
execrable weather—climate on the tn] 
ranged from the snowstorms of the 
Himalayas to the torrid heat of Syria 
—but not one mechanical accident oc- 
curred of any kind or nature—in 17,00 
miles of rough and ready flying! 

When Cobham leapt out of the cock- 
pit as the flight ended at Croydon on 
March 17, he laughed and said: 

“I’d like to go back to Rangoon to- 
morrow. Any takers?” 

Following the successful completion 
of this flight, two British cabinet mem- 
bers—Sir Samuel Hoare, minister for 
air, and Col. Leopold Amery, minister 
for the colonies—arranged to ily 0 
Palestine, Iraq, and Persia, to lay the 
first official plans for a great British 
series of air lanes throughout the east 
—a network of imperial defense pro)- 
ably just as important, in these days, 4 
the navy. 

Altogether, it makes another impos 
ing victory for travel, new style. 
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Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 35) 


th that pride and contentment 
yasseth all understanding. 
ad inquiries from a number of 
ed club officials as to how we 
such a record. To such un- 
tes we can only say that no 
listrict has such a governor to 
it. No other club has such an 
resident as we (nor such a capa- 
cretary, of course) nor such ac- 
team-captains and loyal sup- 
Ve do not mind passing around the 
ecret of our success, however, and 
that our formula may be of bene- 
to other clubs. This is the way we 


did it: we simply divided the number 
of members who attended a specified 
meeting by the number of our total 
chance the 


membership. By mere 
quotient was one. That meant, of 
course, that our percentage was one 


hundred for the meeting and we kept 
that up for five meetings. 

It is quite a simple recipe for at- 
taining a perfect score and consequent 
national and international prominence 





and we heartily commend its use to | 


other clubs. 
W. M. HOoDGKIN, 


Secretary, Rotary Club of V 


ington. 


The Romance of the Daily Job 


(Continued from page 11) 


Next Friday, he took home a couple 
of neatly dressed filets, and was chided 
for not bringing enough. Yet another 
week-end and he brought home too 
many filets. There were several left 
over. Suddenly thinking of his parch- 
ment paper, Mr. Dana Ward wrapped 
the surplus filets in it, and put them 
away in the icebox. They kept so well, 
and without odor, that they were 
cooked several days later. That led 
him to wrap and ship some filets to 
Washington, D. C., where they made an 
instant impression, and thus began the 
wrapped-fish business which now calls 
for millions of pounds of fish weekly 
nm Boston Fish Pier alone. 

Over in Sweden a blind inventor has 
for years worked out automatic light- 
house apparatus—warnings to sailors, 
that operate without human attend- 
ants. You’ve seen these flashing sea 
lights used as motor highway signals. 
And over in New Jersey, at the Ameri- 
can branch of the Gustav Dalén organ- 
ization, sits an executive whose days 
are frequently enlivened by odd, roman- 
tie problems. 

The other day there came to him 
a poultryman who raises fancy pheas- 
ants to supply the epicure with game. 
Weasels are persistent enemies of 
pheasants, and were causing him heavy 
He had an idea—why not try 
scaring weasels with a flashing light- 
house? It may sound fantastic to you, 
but it was a practical suggestion. They 
installed for the poultryman a light 
that not only flashes every few seconds, 
but also makes a report like a pistol 
shot. The weasels have quit his place 
and the pheasants have become accus- 
tomed to the queer mechanical game- 
keeper that watches over them. 

On another occasion, in came to see 


losses. 


incouver, Wash- | 


him the captain of a whaling ship. | 


Whaling is still an important industry, 
though conducted on lines different 


from those familiar in the old whaling | 


stories. Nowadays it is done by steam 


vessels that kill the fish with a bomb | 


fired from a gun. The dead whale is 
inflated with air and towed to a tying 
station ashore. When two whales have 
been captured it was necessary to tow 
them in—otherwise they must be left 
while others are sought, and would 
probably be lost. 

“Give me something to mark a dead 
whale out in the ocean,” said the cap- 
tain. And they made him a set of 
“whale signal lights,” little lighthouses 
in miniature. One of these lights is 
stuck in the whale after it is dead, and 
begins flashing, so it is easy to pick up 
the animal again, day or night. Thus, 
a steamer can catch whales until it has 
all it can tow, and the industry is put 
on a modern quantity-production basis. 

Which suggests an absorbing little 
tale of romance lately opened in soap- 
making, if you please. 

Soap is made from oils as well as fat. 
A couple of years ago, congress pro- 
tected our oil manufacturers with a 
new tariff. But because whaling was 
supposed to be a dead industry, the 
door was left open for whale oil, and 
immediately European whaling vessels 
began scouring the Arctic and Antarctic 
for whales, to make oi] for American 
soap. 





Soap is, in fact, a globe-trotting in- | 


dustry so far as its materials are con- 


cerned. A friend of mine who passed | 


through New York lately, after sur- 


veying a railroad route up into the 


wilds of West Africa to bring out palm | 


oil for British soap, is now in Central 
America locating a railroad to bring us 
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coffee. If you buy a cake of soap in 
London, it may be made of penguin oil, 
extracted from the birds on islands 
south of Australia—they are so plenti- 
ful that a certain number are killed pe- 
riodically for oil under the Australian 
government’s control. Some years ago, 
quite a hubbub was raised in London 
over the rumor that the penguins were 
driven alive up the plank into the kettle 
—a silly season yarn. 


NE of the greatest romancers in 

business I have ever known was the 
late William Thomson, who published 
Bibles. Let anyone ask, “But who reads 
the Bible any more?” and Thomson was 
off. Would the skeptic agree that 
Charles M. Schwab showed a Christian 
spirit in his life and business? Well, 
he’d start off with Schwab as a Bible 
reader, and enumerate presidents, gov- 
ernors, mayors, captains of industry, 
and other prominent folks who were 
constant Bible readers. He published 
the American revision, which had not 
been adopted by all Christian faiths. 
But Thomson could point out quotations 
from the revised version in statements 
by leaders in any of these faiths, thus 
confuting their doctors. During the 
war, it was rumored that soldiers going 
to France, being given Bibles, used 
them for cigarette papers. Implicitly 
believing in his product, Thomson 
waited until the soldiers came home, 
and then showed a fifty per cent in- 
crease in the sales of Bibles, which he 
explained as purchases by soldiers who 
had been given New Testaments and 
wanted to read the rest of that book. 
The very paper, type, ink, and binding 
of Bibles was romantic to this man, 
because he was first in the United 
States to encourage the making of thin 
India paper, and the printing upon it 
of compact Bibles under great mechan- 
ical handicaps. 

The late Frank Gilbreth became 
famous as a “motion study” expert. 
Some day he will be given credit as a 
pioneer in making any dull everyday 
job romantic. Going into a factory, 
where people are assembling, say, 
twenty-five-cent gas stoves, he would 
ask, “Who does the best and fastest 
work?” They would point out the best 
workman—we'll call him Frank. Gil- 
breth would enclose Frank’s work- 
bench with screens, ruled with squares, 
set up a movie camera, and tell him to 


go ahead and assemble gas stoves while 


he cranked. The picture, when devel- 
would be run off slowly, or 
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stopped at any point. Gilbreth yoy), 
show it to the whole factory for», an, 


every move Frank made was a> »jqi; 
as day, revealing his handiness, )yjck. 
ness, accuracy, and economy of 1 tio; 


This view of any everyday jo) wa 
sure-fire comedy. Invariably the ay 
ence laughed as Frank reached 
in slow motion for a casting or a hipple. 
obedient to Gilbreth’s orders as he 
cranked the projecting machine, “¢ 
ahead, Frank! Now slow up! Stop 4 
minute! Go ahead again!” He sajy 
that what people laughed at was th, 
same thing that makes Charlie Cha; 
lin’s acting funny—they laugh 
ridiculousness of the human figure 

Long before he took up this work. 
Gilbreth was a_ collector of brick 
bonds. These bonds are not issued }, 
brick companies, but are the fancy pat 
terns in brick of different colors you 
frequently see in walls. Gilbreth wou 
stop before any wall, anywhere, that 
had a bond, pronounce it Flemish, Eng 
lish Cross, Herringbone or Garde 
Wall, and tell you how far back it went 
into the Middle Ages. Mrs. Gilbret! 
was as interested as her husband, and 
one day stood so long looking up at a 
wall that was being built that the fore 
man came over. 

“Is anything the matter with that 
wall, Mum?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not at all—it’s a beauty, and I’m 
just counting the bond.” 

Well, interest in the daily job is no 
new thing, although this generation 
rather fancies that it is its own original 
discovery. 

Nearly two thousand years ag 
Strabo told a story to illustrate Greek 
interest in business. 

Nothing could keep a Greek away 
from the public market each day. A 
celebrated flute player came to a cer- 
tain town and was giving a recital. He 
was the Paderewski of his day, and the 
audience listened with close attention 
until, suddenly, the market bell rang. 
Then everybody hurried out except one 
man. The flute player finished his pro- 
gram number, and thanked the solitary 
listener for staying when the market 
bell rang. 

“What! Has it rung already?” ex- 
claimed the lone “Audience,” and hur- 
ried out too. 

When interest in the daily job grows 
into the perception of the romance, ad- 


venture, mystery, and excitement of its 


it is 


materials, methods, and people, 
just about right. 
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An Elephant Hunt in Ceylon 


(Continued from page 32) 


ing the constant curves and 
turns with which the roads 
1ere abounded. The roads en- 
vere well marked, and frequently 
ens as this would appear: 


Causeway Ahead 
MOTORISTS, BE CAREFUL! 
Flooded at Times 
Difficult Under All Conditions 
We would find the “causeway” made 
f stones laid flat in the bed of the 
river, so that the water going over 
was of a uniform depth. The stones 
were slippery and the sign told the 
truth. What they do in the rainy sea- 
son is to stay at home, were I to guess. 
We passed through causeways where 
the water was six inches deep, and 

this was in the dry season at that. 

There are some bridges in Ceylon, 
but there is room and need for many 
more. Some of the small rivers we 
crossed had, instead of a bridge, the 
bottom leveled up with flat stones, wide 
enough for at least two cars to pass, 
and over these the water flowed at 
varying depths, according to the wet- 
ness or dryness of the season. Driv- 
ing the car through the water, over 
the slippery stones, called for much 
care on the part of “Bille,” our black 
Sengalese chauffeur, and we always 
felt considerably relieved when the 
bank on the opposite side was gained. 

On our way we passed the home of 
a very wealthy native, so Mr. Springer 
told us. In his yard, as ornaments, 
were numerous cages of wild animals. 
It was said they totaled over two hun- 
dred. I noticed within a few feet of 
the road several very beautiful speci- 
mens of leopards; great big, beautiful 
beasts—the real article, and not of the 
circus variety either. No one seemed 
to think anything of it. It was merely 
a part of the plan for ornamenting the 
owner’s lawn. 

About a half hour after this, we saw 
a great big black object coming toward 
us. It proved to be a big work elephant. 
A young lad, probably about sixteen 
years old, had it in charge. When we 
came abreast of him we stopped to 
look. The boy put the big fellow 
through some stunts and seemed to en- 
joy amusing us. A little later we came 
to more work elephants, carrying both 
stone and logs. The way they would 
take a half hitch of the chain fastened 
to the log or stone, twist their trunks 
around it, and slip it over their little 
protruding tusks, was little short of a 
miracle, 

Once the big stone slipped out of 
the chain. The natives had hard work 
to replace the big chain around the 


burden, which was easily eighteen or 
twenty inches thick. When the chain 
was fastened again, Mr. Elephant 
looked it over carefully, lifted up the 
chain, took the wooden piece fastened 


to the chain as a sort of a handle, put | 
the handle in his mouth, took a turn | 


around the chain with his trunk, lifted 
up the big stone slowly and carefully, 
and marched majestically down the 
road; then deposited the stone on the 


ground with others previously carried | 


and turned around and went back after 
another load. 

Each of the logs the elephants were 
moving had a chain wrapped around 
it near one end. The other end of 
the chain Mr. Elephant would put over 
his tusk, wrap his trunk around the 
chain to keep it from 


sized log along as fast as a man ordi- 

narily would walk. 

_— Such swarms of them 
we saw 


as along the 


through the jungle. They evidently came | 


out into the open to “talk it over.” We 
would whiz around some curve and sur- 
prise them and they would make a flying 
leap to get into the trees and out of 
sight as quickly as possible. 

Our trip to Kraaltown was a trip 
of fascination. New things to be seen. 
Trees different from any we had ever 
seen before. Humans who looked dif- 
ferent. Little villages along the jun- 
gle, nearly aways built in the lowest 
and most unhealthy places, which, so 
one of the European doctors told me, 
accounts for the high mortality among 
the natives, and especially infant mor- 
tality. 

Here we would see the buffalo wal- 
lowing in the mud or lying in the water 
with his snakelike head and ugly long 
horns above the surface, just having a 
good time and playing a joke on the 
flies that could not get at the big 
fellow’s body. Frequently one sees big 
white or gray birds, either on the back 
of the animal or alongside, ready to 
get a meal from the flies and insects 
which are so numerous as to bother 
even a water buffalo. 

At last, after traveling about one 
hundred and forty miles, we came to 
the point where we turned off the high- 
way to go to Kraaltown. A winding 
road branched off through the jungle, 
if one could dignify it by that name. 


It was dark as we started out for the | 


twelve mile ride over the jungle trail. 
We were not entirely alone, for, dot- 
ted here and there along the line were 
numerous, heavy laden, two-wheeled 


slipping, and | 
with his head slightly to one side and | 
the chained end of the log raised about | 
a foot from the ground, drag a good | 


roadside | 
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carts, taking in supplies to the beaters. 
We certainly had some narrow escapes 
from being ditched by bull-carts, both 
going and coming. Bull-carts seem to 
make a specialty of driving at night 
on account of the intense heat during 
the day. It was even worse when we 
met automobiles coming out, as they 
are wider than a bull-cart. Finally 
we got to a sort of a “junction.” Here 
we were held up because our passes 
were not in order, and the black police- 
man told us we could not go on. With 
the Standard Oil diplomacy of Mr. 
Springer, however, we did eventually 
get through, and in due course arrived 
at—would you believe it—the “Park 
Hotel.” 

The “Park” had no elevators and no 
“reception room,” but did have two 
rooms which Mr. Springer had ordered 
in advance. The Hotel “Park” was 
made of small palm leaves sort of woven 
into a mat which kept out the sun but 
not the water. The beds were made of 
four stakes driven into the ground, with 
cross pieces tied on—not nailed, for 
here everything is fastened together 
with a sort of vine. On the top was 
some dried grass, not much to be sure, 
but some, and on top of this a thin 
blanket. But it looked good to us. The 
rooms were twenty rupees per day, and 
the “eats” extra. The eats were really 
the sad part of the whole proceedings. 
No one can ever make me believe that 
my ancestors were the only ones who 
lived lives of pioneers. We felt like 
pioneers, and brave ones at that. 

The bath? 

Oh, yes, we had that at the Park. 
One of the boys produced a washtub 
from apparently out of nowhere and 
took it out a few feet into the bushes, 
and, under cover of night, a refreshing 
bath was had with water that had been 
laboriously carried from a small stream 
some distance away. The mosquitoes 
accelerated the bath time, but it was 
worth the price of one rupee. 

Next morning we found our hotel to 
be built on a cleared space reclaimed 
from the jungle, only about one-eighth 
of a mile from the stockade and less 
than a mile from the herd of wild ele- 
phants which the beaters expected to 
be able to drive through the neck of 
the stockade into the enclosure the fol- 
lowing morning. To add to the novelty 
of the situation, we could hear the 
constant yelling of the native beaters, 
accompanied by intermittent shooting, 
with an occasional fusillade to frighten 
the elephants and drive them toward, 


| and ultimately into the neck of the 


bottle. Such an uproar as to make 
the recollection of it a thing never to 
be forgotten! This was kept up all 
night. When there was any especially 
loud and excited outcries with a fusil- 
lade of shots, we knew that some of 
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the herd was trying to break th; 
the line and get away. It cert 
sounded as though pandemonium 
broken loose. We got some b 
sleep but were frequently awa! 
during the night by the cries o;{ 
beaters and the booming of their ; 
At daylight all was quiet. 

told us the elephants were restin; 
near the big stockade and at 
o’clock the drive would begin. 


NLY those to whom the Govern: 
had issued passes could go to \ 
ness the “drive-in,” and less than fi: 

hundred were eligible. We felt for: 
nate in being among the “elect,” 
trudged over to the stockade and in 
spected it from the outside. All ; 
the place were signs reading, “Silenc 
please,” and we talked in whispers and 
perspired like the dickens. Then word 
came that the elephants had broken 
through and stampeded back a mile to 
the outer guards, who were holding 
them in check. Well, they failed to get 
the elephants near the stockade all 
that livelong, hot day, so we went back 
to the “hotel.” 


The next morning word was passed 
along that at nine o’tlock the drive 
would begin, but we concluded to re 
main at the hotel until the elephants 
were in the stockade. Finally the 
word came, “All in,” and everybody 
went pell-mell to see the show. 


The stockade now being closed, we 
were piloted by “Perera,” one of Mr. 
Springer’s native men, to see the dead 
elephant just outside the enclosure. 
This elephant, a female, had _ been 
especially wild and ugly, charging the 
beaters and stampeding the balance of 
the herd, so it was decided by the of- 
ficers to kill her. A couple of crack 
shots among the elephant hunters were 
given the job, and eventually the great 
brute was killed. We pushed our way 
through the jungle for several hundred 
feet and came upon the great lifeless 
mass of flesh. We saw the two bullet 
holes in the huge beast that had put 
an end to her troubles. The natives 
were standing about, apparently awed 
by the sight. 

A couple of days before the drive 
into the stockade was attempted, native 
priests were brought to Kraaltown t 
make “good predictions” as to the 
number of elephants in the mesh and 
the success of the drive. They got the 
priests pinned down to a definite num 
ber the night before—sixty. Ther 
were actually forty-four, so it was no! 
a bad guess or prediction, whichever 
way you choose to look at it. 


Outside of the stockade now, all was 
alive with curiosity seekers—an occa- 


sional white face, but very few as com- 


pared with the thousands of natives. 
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N the stockade, in a_ partially 
| space, were a lot of the largest 

nest looking elephants we have 
en. These were the tame and 
“decoys” which were to be 
nside the stockade in subduing 
ping their wild captive broth- 
| of the paraphernalia was being 
nlace on the decoys, such as col- 
ypes, ete., for use inside of the 


~~ 


ie. 
decoy was in charge of a proud 
¢ mahout, with an assistant who 
behind him. After the decoys 
properly equipped, they marched 
to a place outside of the stock- 
where an opening had been pre- 
Then at the command of the 
uts, they commenced to tear down 
ines of the jungle. This they did 
reaching up their long trunks, 
ting them around a mass of vines, 
pulling the whole network down. 
young trees came next. A big 
nster would put his forehead against 
ix-inch tree; it would bend; the ele- 
nhant would give it another shove, and 
with one loud crack the tree would be 
lled to the ground. 


Y this time there were thousands of 

people around the enclosure. Inside 
were the big decoys with their ma- 
houts and helpers, also several hun- 
lred beaters. The forty-four elephants, 
neluding a very small baby, were in 
he center of the stockade in a big 
pool of water. All seemed to be trying 
to get into the center. There was a 
umpeting and swinging of trunks 
and blowing of water, and all gave 
evidence of the panic of the troop. 
They apparently were frantic with 


Tear. 

The beaters inside the stockade 
were armed with long, sharpened 
poles. Some of the poles were tipped 


with iron. These men were to assist 
the mahouts who were on the decoys 
and who were prepared to noose a wild 
one as soon as the decoys had him 
pinned fast. Finally the beaters got 
the wild elephants out of the water 
and the fun was on. One big elephant, 
followed by a smaller one, started on 
a crazy gallop straight for a corner of 
the stockade. Hundreds of people were 
on the outside of that immediate vicin- 
ity, and when they saw those big, ter- 
ror-stricken beasts bearing down on 
with the evident intention of 
going straight through the stockade, 
there was such a mad scramble of bare 
egs and arms as was exceedingly 
funr y to see. It must have scared the 
elephants, for they turned and ran 
back into the water. Here I saw one 
‘ittle baby elephant, the tiniest I have 
ever seen. It would run under the big 
elephants and seemed to be trying to 
find its mother, which, by the way, was 


them 
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the one that had been shot. It would 
have been anything but funny had the 
elephants realized their strength and 
charged the stockade fence head on. 
For if they had, the fence would have 
given way and one can only conjecture 
as to the number of people who might 
have been trampled on and killed. 


One of the marvels of the scene was 


the way the decoy elephants acted 
under orders of the mahouts. They 
would charge solidly, slowly and ma- 
jestically toward the wild herd. Some 


unfortunate would be caught quickly 
in the formed trap and he could do 
nothing but submit, as the big decoys 
would press up and squeeze him so 
that he could not move. Then a beater 
or a helper would slip a chain over the 
prisoner. At the word of command, 
the elephants would separate to make 
room for the captive. Usually he 
would attempt to get away, but in this 
he was quickly foiled. 

One that we saw, when he found 
himself fast, simply dropped to the 
ground and refused to go on. At the 
command of a mahout, one of the big 
decoys went up to the prostrate form, 
looked at it, trumpeted as much as to 
say “Get up,” and then knelt down and 
gave the captive several “butts” in the 


side, any one of which would have 
crushed an ordinary house. A few 


butts of this sort brought Mr. Captive 
to his feet, but he refused to budge 
further. Immediately the big decoy 
got behind him with a sort of a lifting 
“butt” and some _ vigorous’ shoves, 
started him ahead. In this way he 
was dragged and pushed up in front 
of the Governor’s stand. 
made fast to a tree. 
Three days it took before ail of the 


elephants were captured and tied. We | 


did not stay to see the end, but we 
stayed long enough to get a sufficient 
When the number 
of elephants to be captured had 
dwindled down to a few, the scenes 
were said to be more exciting than 
during the earlier periods. Some of 
the uncaptured elephants became wild 
with fear and frantic in their endeavor 
to escape, even to the extent of charg- 
ing the decoy elephants whom they 
eventually came to look upon with sus- 
picion. But after all the task was 
accomplished. 

There was nothing left to do but 
set out again on our automobile trip, 
after having had an experience that 
perhaps will never come to us again. 
“Bille” brought out the car all fresh- 
ened up with water in the radiator and 
a full tank of gas, and we started off 


number of thrills. 


on our return trip to Colombo, taking, | 


of course, a different route than we 
took on our up-country trip, and we 
said, probably for all time, good-bye to 
Kraaltown. 


} 


Here he was | 
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carbon papers 
general work, use 
ber twenty-five. 
For long wear, usé@ 
number ninety-five. 
For many copies, use 
number five. 






The new edition of 


Ip 
free a valuable, helpful 


booklet which shows how 








to select the exact carbon 
paper for various kinds of 
work. Write for a copy. 
See how nicely the Multi- 
Kopy idea of “A Kind for 


Every Purpose” fits your 







business. 
F.S. WEBSTER CO., Inc 


Established 1889 
376 Congre Street, Boston, Ma 
Branch Warehouses: New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


ULTIRNOP 


Carbon Papers 








A kind for every purpose 
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ENGRAVING — EMBOSSING / 
PRINTING 





LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 
18 8. WELLS ST., CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
W. G. Hartung, Pres. . 
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For Rotary Dinners 
Hang up your decorations w 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Won't mar plaster or woodwork 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
for all heavy articles 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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World Wide Rotary! 
The attention of readers of 


THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there are several 
other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now approximately 200 clubs. 


La Nota Rotaria 


and 
Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication of 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication. 


Les Rotary Clabs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French. 











Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school* work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Exchange of International 
Courtesies! 


While THE ROTARIAN is particu- 
larly the magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, there are 
many Rotarians in all the other 25 
countries of Rotary who are sub- 
scribers to THE ROTARIAN. It 
would be a fine international cour- 
tesy for many Americans, Canadians 
or Newfoundlanders to subscribe to 
these other magazines. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications. 


Subscription Rates 


Per Year 
Rotary (English)............... $3.00 
La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 
Rotary (Spanish)............... 3.00 
Il Rotary (Italian)............. 3.00 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 
(French) 


The advertising pages of these magazines 
afford opportunities for Americans, Cana- 
dians and others to place business adver- 
tisements. Inquiries regarding advertising 
in these gpbiioaivons may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they will be 
forwarded to the respective publications. 








THE ROTARIAN 


Februcry, [9% 
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—And Who’s Who in This Number 


| Cerny Ouratnse 


The Editor has been in Europe. 
In his capacity as Secretary of Ro- 
| tary International, he presided at a 
meeting of club executives from all the 
clubs on the continent of Europe at 
| which the programs of Rotary Inter- 
| national and the duties of the club 
president and secretary were explained. 
District Governors Franck and Mylius 
and various officers and committeemen 
of Rotary International from Great 
Britain and Ireland and one from the 














George S. Parker, author of “An Elephant Hunt 


Parker is Mrs. Parker 
Virginia. 


With Mr. 
and daughter, 


in Ceylon.” 


United States were present to assist 
in the presentation of matters. 


Ostend, to Nice, to Rome, and to Copen- 
hagen, to ascertain for the Board of 
Directors the information necessary for 
the Board to have in making a decision 
as to the city in which to hold the 1927 
Rotary Convention. 

Visits were made to Vienna and 
Prague to present Rotary flags to the 
first club in Austria and the first club 
in Czecho-Slovakia. Informal confer- 
ences were held with Rotarians in Am- 
sterdam and London. The Rotary Club 
of Zurich was visited and several days 
were spent in cooperation with our 
efficient staff in the Branch Secretariat 
of Rotary International in that city. 

Everywhere was found keenest’ in- 
terest in Rotary, great pride and hap- 
piness in being Rotarians, a recognition 
of the possibilities of a worldwide fel- 
lowship of business and professional 
men united in a common ideal, and a 
natural desire to have an active part in 
the development of the general pro- 
gram of Rotary International and some 
degree of authority to interpret and 
manifest Rotary in their respective 
communities in accordance with their 
varying customs of business and social 
relationships. 


WHO’S WHO—AMONG OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


William Moffatt of Leeds, England, 
is the secretary of an insurance com- 
pany, a director of R. I. B. I. and 
member of the Committee on Educa- 





tion, Rotary International. 


An inspection trip was also made to. 


John Gunther, an America 
siding in London, is_ speci 
spondent for the Chicago Da Ne 
and other papers. 

Last month James H. Collins 
why men have no fashions. T! 
he tells you about the romance 
daily task as seen by one who 
writing for magazines and 
journals for twenty years. 

Clifford Buttelman is an 
musical publications for Walter Ja 
Inc., of Boston, and has had \ 
perience in the teaching of musi 

Frank Milner, who is connected wi 
the public schools of Oamaru, New Zea 
land; Sometaro Sheba, editor of 
Japan Times and Mail at Tokyo; ; 
William G. Hall who 
sugar machinery in Honolulu, give 
their respective impressions of cert 
important phases of the coming Rota: 
conference in Honolulu. 


the Boys Work Committee, Rotary I 
ternational; also served as chairmar 
the Boys Work Conference held in C 
cago in December and was there elect: 
to serve as president of the nev 
formed organization. 

Ralph B. Mayo is president 


Denver Rotary Club and head of an ac- 


counting business. 

E. W. McDiarmid is_ professor 
philosophy at Texas Christian Colleg 
Fort Worth, Texas. 











John Gunther—“Travel—New Style.” 


George S. Parker is president 
Parker Fountain Pen Company } 
Janesville, Wisconsin. He only recent 


returned from a trip to the Orien’, 


but is now off on another swing a 
the globe. 

George Woodruff, is vice-chai: 
the National Bank of the Republic. 
cago, and a former Rotarian of / 
Illinois. 

M. Benson Walker is a journa! 
the staff of the 
Herald. 


manufactures 


Hamilton, Ontario, 
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Miracle Men? ‘No! 


E do not always win. We do not claim in- 
fallibility. We know that we cannot turn 
every forlorn hope into a sweeping triumph. But | 
our average of success is very, very high. : | 





We are usually right in our diagnosis of the finan- | 
cial possibilities of an institution. Our work results 

in complete success in an unusually high propor- 

tion of the projects which we direct. 
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We believe that our record shows full success in a 
i higher percentage of the campaigns we have man- 
i aged than that of any other like organization. And 


such a record is bringing us just about as many 
engagements as we feel we can handle adequately. 








If your institution needs the help of men thorough- 
ly experienced in sound financing, please write— 


preliminary to a conference if you wish—to 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


of 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 





PARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 


Organization and publicity service in finance for colleges, hospitals, fraternal 
organizations and all benevolent institutions meriting public support 
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Within Easy Reach of Every Great Raw 


Material Source and Trading Center in America 










Seven trunk line railroads reaching 
every important inland center, a net- 
work of well-paved motor highways 
thoroughly covering New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States, regu- 
lar steamer service to principal Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific ports, cheap 
all-water barge service to Buffalo and 
the cities along the Great Lakes—all 
these splendid transportation facilities 
are available for delivering the raw 
materials and distributing the finished 
goods of manufacturers who are lo- 
cated at Port Newark. 

Now is the time to consider what these 
advantages might mean to your business in 
the next five or ten years. It will cost you 
nothing to obtain complete information 
about Port Newark immediately, Write to 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor 
Newark, N. J. 













SEARS, ROEBUCK 
CVO. wll serve IS sta 
from its new $1,250 


RT NEWARK, 


manufacturing and di: 


tributing plant at PO! 


NEWARK 












































